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AS AVON FLOWS. 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MURMUR OF THE HIVE. 


Nestor in his long and honoured life must have met with 
novelty in the minds of men. We may fairly imagine that he 
would sometimes shake his venerable head over the changes that 
were taking place in his latter days. Certain it is that his 
representative in Avonham, Master Killett, was compelled to 
own that he had never known such all-absorbing interest shown 
in the town of which he was the Nestor as was displayed over 
the encounter between Bryceson and Shelman. There was no 
getting a word in on any other subject next market day. Every 
farmer who attended market had to be regaled with the news, 
fifteen different reasons were assigned for the quarrel, partizans 
were not wanting for both sides, and the town was in a ferment. 
Those highly favoured individuals who had been fortunate 
enough to be actual eyewitnesses of the combat itself found their 
company more eagerly sought after than on any other market 
day in their recollection. Generally speaking, they were to be 
found in a group together somewhere in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the battle-field, for it was deemed almost indispen- 
sable to the proper telling of the tale that the listener should 
have pointed out to him the actual spot on which the meeting 
took place, the very steps down which Shelman had been 
propelled, the exact square of paving stone on which Bryceson 
had stood when he delivered his last and most effective blow, and 
the precise course which the Mayor had taken when he bore down 
upon the combatants and prevented the affray from going any 
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further. So that the gateway of the “ Bear,” always the busiest 
spot in the town on market day, was more thronged than ever, 
and from early morning till late in the afternoon the battle w as 
fought again. 

Attached in some mysterious manner to the history, and 
floating through the air, was a rumour that there had been some 
suspicion in the minds of some of the best men in Avonham as to 
the Avonham bank. Newton had quite accurately foreseen that 
the quarrel of his irascible young principal with Mr. Rapsey 
was one which it would be well to adjust, and that no good 
would come of it. When the news of the meeting between 
Bryceson and Shelman reached his ears, the cashier was supplied 
with a reason for the conduct of Timothy earlier in the day. 
There was a gleam of comfort for him, however, for it gave him 
the opportunity of explaining the circumstances to other 
customers who might otherwise have been tempted by rumour 
to act in the same manner as our inquisitive little friend had 
done. ‘Towards one or two of the townspeople who had drawn 
heavily, Mr. Newton was rather sharp in his manner when next 
he met them and he had the satisfaction of seeing Messrs. 
Beadlemore Arto, & Follwell presenting themselves at the bank 
to pay in again to their accounts, and of hearing from Mr. 
Barnabas Chickleholt that a knowledge of the real facts of 
the case would have prevented the heavy withdrawals that 
had alarmed Mr, Newton the day before. 

From the fact that tho occurrence was one for discussion in the 
bank itself, it may easily be supposed that public opinion was 
pretty well settled as to the merits of the case. Shelman had a 
minority of champions, actuated chiefly by the fact that his 
opponent was a stranger to tho town, but on the whole the 
verdict of all the informal juries in the place was against him. 
There had been a rush made for Timothy Rapsey, at once, by the 
seekers for information, and to a knot of his cronies the little 
man had imparted all the story. It was received with amaze- 
ment at first and then with indignation. Be it remembered that 
the glaziers had but newly finished the renovation of the 
shattered window-frames, that Avonham men—of the lower 
orders, it is true, but still Avonham men for all that—were yet 
in Ridgetown Gaol eating the porridge of affliction for their share 
of the “riot, and toiling “painfully on the hated treadmill and 
picking ruefully at the loathsome oakum, for participation in a 
tumult which the town almost unanimously decided was brought 
about by the defeated one. It was useless to arguo that the com- 
mencement of the disturbances, which had everywhere earned for 
Avonham such an unenviable reputation, a reputation most 
bitterly resented by its really peaceable inhabitants, was accl- 
dental,—the scapegoat had been found, and, despite his exalted 
position in the place, he had many stones flung at him. It 
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would have galled his fiery mind to have heard those who had 
been accustomed to fawn on him now loudest in their denuncia- 
tions of his infamous conduct, and it was well for his peace of 
mind that the injuries inflicted on him by his stalwart conqueror 
were SO severe as to necessitate a strict confinement to his bed, 
and even to demand medical aid. 

During this period of excitement and universal thirst for news 
and gossip, there was one person in Avonham who was supremely 
uncomfortable. It was fortunate that the principal portion of 
Mr. Adolphus Carter’s work was merely routine, or assuredly the 
interests of his employer would have suffered from the abstrac- 
tion and preoccupation of his articled pupil, who, ordinarily, could 
be trusted with important affairs, and who had not in the least 
exaggerated his abilities when he had declared that he was not a 
fool in his business. The worst result of his folly that he had 
pictured to himself was that Shelman would have been compelled 
to eat a little humble-pie with Timothy Rapsey, and he had not 
counted, as indeed his friend had not, on the vigorous and 
forcible action of Walter Bryceson being the first outcome of his 
confession of his misdeeds and the share that Shelman had had 
inthem. From a distance he had witnessed the discomfiture of 
his associate, and had not dared to move hand or foot in his 
service ; and now seated at his desk he pondered ruefully over 
the probable consequences to himself. He found no comfort from 
his meditations; the more he thought the matter over the 
blacker looked the prospect to him. To add to his woes, too, 
every one of the callers at Mr. Bompas’ office seemed to imagine 
that he took the liveliest interest in the affray, and plied him 
with awkward questions and distasteful chatter. Perhaps the 
one slender piece of consolation which came to him was the 
thought that Shelman had met the punishment with which he 
had threatened him in his irritation. He reflected that Shelman 
had used him for his own purposes, and had been excessively 
indignant at being reminded of the fact, even to the verge of 
violence. But it was scanty consolation after all, and there was 
no man in Avonham that day with thoughts more bitter, and 
prospects more gloomy, than Adolphus Carter. 

It took him a long time to make up his mind to visit the 
defeated man, and it was more through fear of incurring his 
anger than from sympathy with him that he at last determined 
todo so. He quitted the office ostensibly for dinner, and made 
his way down the bustling and busy streets, giving the briefest 
returns to the various greetings he received compatible with 
courtesy. The man who opened the door to him, Shelman’s 
Own servant, looked doubtful when he asked to see his master. 

“Master’s very ill, sir,” he said hesitatingly, adding after a 
pause, “I suppose you know, sir?” 

Carter nodded. 
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* Pl take your name up, Mr. Carter, and see if master will see 
you,” said the man. 

Carter waited the man’s return with some trepidation. Ina 
minute he came downstairs and asked Carter to walk up. 

“Ts he in bed?” Adolphus asked, as he prepared to mount the 
stairs. 

‘‘ No, sir,” answered the man, “he’s in his room, sir, but he is 
sitting up. Doctor Mompesson wanted him to remain in bed, 
but master was obstinate and would get up. We've had an 
awful time with him, sir,” he added, "low ering his voice to a 
confidential whisper, “ there’ es no pleasing him or doing anything 
right for him. I hope you’ve brought no news to upset him, 
sir ?” 

This intelligence was the reverse of soothing to Adolphus’s 
already agitated nerves, and he ascended to his friend’s bedroom 
with a hearty inward wish that he had never thought of 
coming. 

Alfred Shelman was not a pretty sight to look at, certainly. 
His forehead was swollen and discoloured, his eyes were almost 
closed, and there was a cut under one of them; his nose was as 
red as a beet-root, and his lips thrice their usual thickness ; there 
was a long strip of plaster crossed with smaller slips, marking 
where the back of his head had come in contact with the stones; 
where no marks were visible his face was deadly pale, and his 
trembling hands proved that the shock to his system had been 
severe. No one would have doubted the physical courage with 
which he had faced his opponent after seeing the terrible results 
of the battle on his frame. Adolphus was seized with new 
terrors as he reflected on what might have been his lot on the 
night of the election, and what Fate might yet have in store for 
him. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, advancing and holding out his hand 
in token of sympathy, “T am awfully sorry to see you like this.” 

“ Are you?” said Shelman, without taking the proffered hand: 

‘you ought to be. Now perhaps you will be satisfied, when you 
see the result of all your cursed folly.” 

He spoke with difficulty and indeed with pain, but even then 
his pallid face flushed with rage, and the distortion of his features 
gave him so evil an appearance that Carter felt inclined to 
flee. 

He stood his gr ound, however, and commenced his exculpation. 

“TI can't really see,” he began, “how I am to blame; Iw ould 
have suffered anything, I am sure, to have prevented it.” 

“T wish you had to suffer this!”. said Shelman fiercely, and 
striking his head, though he winced and eroaned from the pain 
the hasty action caused him ; “but Ill be revenged on the pair 
of you when I get about again. If there is any law in the 
land, that brawling bully shall suffer its penalties, and you 
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may look to yourself, Adolphus Carter, for I will be even with 
ou for your share in the affair, trust me!” 

“T declare,” said Adolphus earnestly, “upon my most sacred 
word of honour——” 

“ Your sacred word of honour,” said Shelman, with a sneer. 
“That will be a precious guarantee for any asseveration you may 
be going to make! ¢ 

“My word of honour,” said Carter, reddening, “ was as good 
as any man’s in Avonham till you and your uncle upset the 
town with that cursed election, which has brought us both into 
trouble; and even that would not have caused us anything but 
the regret of defeat, if you hadn’t acted as you did afterwards. 
It’s very generous of you to throw all the blame upon me. | 
have suffered quite as much as you have, though in a different 
way. You're not just, Shelman.”’ 

“Tt’s your turn to triumph over me now,’ said Shelman, 
viciously, “ but you wait for my turn! Whether I’m just or not, 
I'll let you know my power in this place, at any rate.” 


“T have not the least desire to triumph over you,’ said Carter ; 


“you are very wrong in thinking so; and as for your revenge, 
your sentiments on that head are positively wicked.” 

“Are you going to preach me a sermon, you hypocrite !” 
snarled Shelman. 

“No, I am not,” answered Adolphus. “ Perhaps you think that 
you are to be allowed to threaten and bully without meeting 
any retort or defence ; do you expect that I shall permit you to 
injure me without my retaliating? Don’t you drive to despera- 
tion a man who has been already driven hard enough and far 
enough, and solely through carrying out your dirty plans.” 

Shelman’s features became perfectly fiendish with passion. He 
rose from the armchair in which he was sitting, and made a half- 
step towards Carter, who prepared for an attack. The effort was, 
however, too much for him, and he sank back with a groan of 
pain. For a minute or two he passed his hand over his forehead, 
whilst Adolphus stood watching him with a face full of alarm, 
and, to do him justice, of sympathy. 

“ You are ill,” he said at last—“let me get you some brandy or 
something ; can you tell me where it is ?” 

Shelman’s physical pain conquered his rage for a time; he 
pointed to a cupboard, from which Carter took some brandy and 
gave him some, mixed with water. 

“T won’t agitate you by any more talk,” said he, when he had 
rendered him this service; “I really did not come here to 
quarrel or to blame you; my only object was to see how you 
were. 


“Well,” said Shelman faintly, but with no abatement of his. 


malice, “now you have seen—and feasted your eyes on my 
condition—you can go.” 
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“T am going,” said Carter, taking his hat from the table, “but 
before I do go I will say one thing- . 

“Say it quickly and go then,” said Shelman. 

“You are very foolish to quarrel with me,’ said Carter 
impressively, and turning as he spoke, “ for I declare to you that 
I verily believe that I am the only friend you have in Avonham 
at the present minute.” 

His hand was on the handle of the door, and he was going, 
when Shelman cried out hoarsely, “Stop! come here, come back, 
sit down and wait a minute while I recover a little.” Adolphus 
turned back and sat down; Shelman struggled with himself, and 
drank a little more of the brandy and water. 

“Tell me,” he said, “ what they are saying about this affair in 
the town. I suppose the whole place is full of it ?” 

Mr. Carter owned that it had been the chief topic of conversa- 
tion that day. 

“ Curse the cackling fools! what are they saying about it?” 

“No one seems to know really more than what actually 
happened,” answered Carter. 

“Of course not, but I know Avonham of old,” said Shelman, 
“and I’ll have my word to say to it, too, as soon as I am able to 
leave this confounded room.’ Do they know anything of what 
we know ?” 

“They put it down to the election and the attack on the 
Coombes,’ answered Carter; and, he added, “of course, you 
know, Timothy Rapsey has been talking.” 

“Has he said anything against the bank?” said Shelman 





eagerly, “has he done that ?” 


“T don’t know that he has,” said Carter, “I haven’t been near 
the little brute all day—I only know .what has passed from 
conversations I have had with people in the office, you know.” 

“Find out, will you ?” said Shelman; “ get to know all that he 
has said, speak to him yourself; don’t frighten him, but get out 
of him all you can and let me know to-morrow. Hush ! here is 
someone coming upstairs. Don’t say a word of this before him, 
whoever he may be!” , 

The servant knocked at the door, and receiving permission to 
enter, announced Doctor Mompesson, who followed immediately 
on his heels. 

The doctor gave a glance of displeasure at the visitor, and 
shook his finger reproachingly at the patient. 

“This won’t do, Shelman, you know; I must forbid you to see 
any visitors for a day or two.” 

“T was so confoundedly hipped here all alone, Doctor,” said 
Shelman, taking the excuse out of Carter’s mouth, “that when 
Carter called I ordered him to be shown up.” 

“T haven’t been here ten minutes, Doctor,” said Carter, and 
extending his hand to his unfortunate friend, who, this time, did 
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not refuse it, he backed out of the room. Outside the house he 
waited for the coming forth of the doctor, who made his 
appearance in about a quarter of an hour. He was not driving, 
so Carter joined him, and they walked townwards together. 

«What do you think of him?” he asked. 

“What do you ?” said the doctor drily. 

“T think he looks very bad,” said Carter. 

“He is very bad,” said Doctor Mompesson, “and your visit 
hasn't done him any good; I have given strict injunctions that 
no one is to be admitted to see him yet, not even his uncle.” 

«J didn’t think I was doing any harm by calling,” said Carter, 
penitently ; “of course I was naturally anxious to know how he 
was getting on.” 

“Naturally,” answered the doctor, “but he must be kept in 
perfect quietness.” 

“T suppose,” said Adolphus, hesitatingly, “he has been—been 
soundly—I mean very severely injured ?” 

“He has been about as roughly handled as I remember to 
have seen a& man served,” answered Doctor Mompesson gravely. 
‘Before you were born, Mr. Adolphus, and when I was a younger 
man, I attended a good many prize-fights; it was more the 
fashion then, and I don’t think I can remember the case of a man 
receiving such an amount of punishment in so short a space of 
time. If you have any difference with Mr. Bryceson, don’t 
attempt to settle it that way, young fellow, I advise you.” 

Adolphus, considering how narrowly he had escaped the 
same treatment, had the sensation quaintly described as that of 
“a person walking over his grave.” 

“Ts he in any danger?” he asked, after walking on silently for 
half a minute. | 

“No immediate danger,” said the doctor, “so long as he is 
Kept perfectly quiet, as I told you, and that is why I have put 
the veto on any callers. Hncephalitis is what I’m most afraid of,” 
he added, half to himself and half to Carter, “but we can avoid 
that with care, I think.” 

Adolphus had not the slightest idea of what encephalitis might 
be, and was somewhat alarmed at the idea that his confederate 
was in danger of an ailment with so formidable a name. © 

“T hope he will soon recover,” he said, and really meant it too. 

“T hope so,” answered the doctor, “for his own sake and yours 
too, and for other people’s as well.” 

And with these parting words, which bore no grain of 
consolation to Adolphus, the doctor bade him good-day and 
crossed the road to call on an old friend who would be treated by 
no one else, although, as we have before said, Doctor Mompesson 
had practically retired from practice. 

Adolphus turned moodily into South Street, but brightened 
up as he saw Timothy Rapsey on the other side of the way. 
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For a moment he forgot Shelman’s advice not to frighten him, 
and determined that he should share the unpleasant feelings 
from which he himself was suffering. He crossed the road 
and accosted the little man. 

“This is a bad business about Shelman,’ he commenced, 
carefully watching Timothy’s face. 

“Ah!” said Timothy, looking wise, “perhaps it will teach 
Mr. Shelman a lesson, Mr. Carter.” 

“Tm afraid it will teach a good many of us a lesson,’ answered 
Carter, lugubriously. “ I wouldn’t be in your shoes if he were to 
die, Mr. Rapsey; you set Mr. Bryceson on to him, you know. 
It’s your fault from beginning to end, and I only hope you won't 
have precious good cause to remember it.” 

“ But,” stammered Timothy, neglecting the charge implied in 
this speech, “ Mr. Shelman isn’t in any danger, is he ?” 

“TIswt he?” said Carter, nodding his head in the emphatic 
manner which generally accompanies this question when put 
sarcastically 

“ No, but 2s he ?” said Timothy, much alarmed, he scarcely knew 
at what ; “you talked about his dying , you know, Mr. Carter— 
he’s not going to die, you know.” 

“Isn't he?” said Adolphus, nodding again in the same manner. 
“T don’t know anything about it; all I know is that he’s got 
something I can’t pronounce, and that Doctor Mompesson is very 
doubtful how the case will end, and I wish you joy of your 
interference, Mr. Rapsey !” 

So saying, Adolphus Carter flung himself into his office, leaving 
Timothy much disturbed, to wend his way towards the market 
place, shaking his head very solemnly over the mysterious 
disease that Mr. Carter could not pronounce, and wondering how 
long it took to kill a patient suffering from it. Mr. Rapsey was 
so ill at ease that he did not, as usual, join the busy throng in 
the streets, but retired to his own quarters, where he passed the 
afternoon reading a large illustrated edition of the “Death of 
Abel.” He met Edward in the evening, and confided to him 
what he had heard of Shelman’s condition. 

“Tt des sarves Mas’r Shelman right,” said the negro. “In de 
fus’ place dar warn’t de leas’ ’scuse for ’um int’ferin’ wid our 
haouse or de people in it. An’, in de secon’ place, Mas’r Rapsey, 
a feller ‘at’s got a head like a bun ain't got no bizness goin’ 


fightin’.” 
CHAPTER XXI. 
FLOWING SMOOTHLY. 


VERY demure looked the young ladies of the Bompas family on 
their return to Avonham, a week after the events last narrated. 
The only outward signs of their London visit were some sweet 
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novelties in Regent Street dresses and Bond Street bonnets, 
which completely nullified any of the preaching of the good old 
vicar, on the first Sunday after their arrival, so far as the female 
portion of his congregation was concerned, and caused many 
Avonham young ladies to give way to many outbursts of semi- 
hysterical satire, and many matrons to (hypocritically) thank 
Heaven that their daughters were not as other men’s were. The 
young ladies themselves were soon the object of feminine con- 
gratulations couched in various shades of envy, hatred, and malice, 
but to them, who could, as we have observed, take their own part 
in this phase of feminine warfare remarkably well, these gave 
but little concern. They were perfectly prepared for thei, 
whereas the resident maidens had not counted on the bonnets. 

Those who hastened to pour into the ear of the worthy father of 
our fair friends the thrilling history of the latest battle of Avon- 
ham were a little disappointed at finding their news was stale to 
him. They were met on the threshold of their story by the in- 
formation that the whole facts of the case were well known to him. 
Never suspecting the source from which he had obtained his know- 
ledge—for, like most inquisitive people, they were unable to per- 
ceive the facts that lay under their very noses—they imagined 
that Mr. Bompas had been made acquainted with all that had 
passed in Avonham during his absence from correspondence 
with his friends and his oftice. They were also disappointed at 
getting no opinion from him upon the subject, which promised 
to outrun the proverbial nine days, and to remain a topic of conver- 
sation and wonder for all time, beyond the broad statement that 
it was a pity for young men to quarrel, and that a personal 
encounter was at all times a matter for regret and a thing to be 
deplored by the friends of both parties. 

Mr. Bompas oracularly delivered this opinion at the first meet- 
ing of the club which he attended after his return from London, and 
his'ideas being warmly supported by Mr. Sennett, and by peace- 
loving Reuben Matley, who possessed that influence which a 
uniformly quiet man of parts always has in a country town, the 
matter, after a good deal of cogitation on the part of those who 
had made it the leading topic for a week, became unpopular and 
began to lose interest in Avonham. 

During the period of Mr. Bompas’ stay in London, the town 
had been deprived of the presence of three more of its shining 
lights. Mrs. Stanhope had also been absent, and, since the election, 
Sir Headingly Cann had been seeking relaxation from his labours. 
Mr. Boldham, his late rival in the good graces of the constituency, 
had likewise withdrawn the light of his countenance for awhile, 
and therefore the interest of the town was considerably whetted 
when, within a few days of each other, all these notabilities 
returned to Avonham. Old inhabitants began to think that life 
in Marlshire was exciting for aged nerves, and the middle-aged 
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and young natives would have, at this time, repudiated with 
scorn any insinuation that the place could, with any fairness, 
be described as dull. 

None of the three, however, had returned to gratify the town, 
for each of them had private affairs to study 

Mrs. Stanhope wished to set her house in order before her 
second, or her third, marriage. She was going also to give another 
of her receptions to the county magnates, and wished her last in- 
dependent fixture to be a success. It had been agreed between 
the various parties interested in the forthcoming marriage, that no 
announcement of it should be permitted to tickle the ears of the 
Avonham folk just yet. There was no intention of concealing the 
ceremony when it did take place ; on the contrary, it was deter- 
mined that all Avonham should be gay that day, and that the 
affair should be as brilliant as possible. 

Sir Headingly Cann had returned for the purpose of overhaul- 
ing and tautening such portions of the political rigging of the 
good ship Britannia as were entrusted to his care. He had to 
meet his constituents, to congratulate them on the fact that the 
country, which had been in such deadly peril whilst the opposite 
party had been the Ins, was now saved by the fact that the 
opposite party were now the Outs. He also felt that, after the 
late contest, it behoved him to keep a careful watch over the town, 
so as to be able to hand over the political succession to his nephew, 
when the time came, unfettered by the unpleasant conditions of a 
hard-fought election. 

Mr. Boldham came back to see how much mischief his nephew 
had done in his absence, and to endeavour to patch up matters as 
best he could. His was the least congenial task of the three, and 
by far the most difficult, for, setting | aside the temporary scare 
about the bank, at which he could afford to laugh, the mismanage- 
ment of Shelman occurring just at the time when he was making 
his bow to the world as a politician was vastly annoying to the 
ambitious man whom it injured most of all. 

Walter Rivers accompanied Sir Headingly, and was on the most 
excellent terms with himself and the whole world. His suit was 
prosperous, as it could not fail to be if there were any sense of grati- 
tude in woman, for the young fellow left no stone unturned to please 
and gratify the mistress of his heart. Anything like youthful sen- 
timent would have been thrown away on a woman of the strength 
of mind and force of character of Mrs. Stanhope, and Rivers was 
not so shallow or so short-sighted as to attempt it. But there are 
other forms of adoration, more suitable for the woman who con- 
fesses to having passed thirty-five, and confesses it calmly and 
without making any bones about it; and Walter Rivers was quite 
man of the world enough to know them. So it followed that the 
course of this particular true love commenced smoothly and fairly 
enough, however it might be destined to end. 
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Alfred Shelman, to Timothy Rapsey’s great relief, did not die 
of the unpronounceable disease, and a few days after his uncle’s 
arrival was again about in the town. What had passed between 
him and Mr. Boldham no one knew, but it} was surmised that it 
was not a pleasant meeting for either of them. Those who knew 
anything of the affairs of the bank were aware that it was 
impossible that Shelman’s position could be assailed by his uncle, 
that he held too much influence and had too much capital in the 
concern to be treated even as an ordinary partner, and it was 
whispered among a chosen and select few that at the interview 
the younger man had more than held his own against the elder. 

The inhabitants of the “Coombes ” went on much asusual. {it 
was a matter of great wonderment to some of the townspeople as 
to who was the real owner of the house, for Bryceson seemed as 
much at home in it as Galbraith had been, and Fred Markham 
speedily occupied in the place the position previously filled by 
Bryceson. There appeared to bea good deal of cordial intercourse 
between the two young men and Mr. Bompas’ family, and Mr. 
Millard seemed to be on excellent terms at the house, which had 
been exalted into a veritable Aladdin’s palace of wonders by the 
graphic descriptions given of the interior by Mr. Rapsey. 

A fragmentary conversation which took place a few days after 
Mrs. Stanhope’s return would perhaps have caused as much 
wonder if it had been heard, as the display of a roc’s egg on the 
roof of the “ Coombes ” would have done. It was afine morning, 
and Bryceson and Markham mounted their horses for a visit to 
Beytesbury, where old Millard had offered them some shooting. 
Crossing the market place slowly, they came upon the carriage of 
Mrs. Stanhope standing, as on another occasion which we have 
noticed, at the door of Mr. Pollimoy’s shop. Mrs. Stanhope had 
left the carriage and was in the shop, waited on as before by 
Traveller Pollimoy. Mr. Fred Markham dismounted and entered. 

“T want a pocket-book, if you please,” said he to Miss Ruth 
Pollimoy. 

Miss Pollimoy went to the back of the shop to get the desired 
article. Fred stood with his back to the counter for the two 
minutes which she occupied in her search, and looked round the 
shop; Mrs. Stanhope, seated sideways at the opposite counter, 
looked across at him and noticed two things—one that he was an 
uncommonly handsome young man, the other that he was glanc- 
ing at herin amanner which she construed to be one of admiration. 
She was not displeased, she was accustomed to being admired ; 
there was nothing bold in the glance either, and the man was 
evidently a gentleman. 

There was very little difficulty about the selection of the pocket- 
book ; Markham handled two or three, chose one, paid for it, left 
the shop, and mounted his horse. 

“Who is that?” asked the Queen of Avonham, as he rode away. 
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“T don’t know the gentleman’s name, madam,” said Mr. Polli- 
moy, “ but he is staying with Mr. Bryceson, the gentleman on the 
other horse, madam, at Mr. Galbraith’s house, the one that he 
surchased of you, madam.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Stanhope, carelessly. 

“ Yes, madam,” said Pollimoy, “he has not been here long, 
indeed he only arrived on the day "—here he gave a little cough 

—* of the—the unfortunate encounter between Mr. Shelman and 
Mr. Bryceson—of which I daresay, madam, you have heard.” 

“T have heard of it,” said Mrs. Stanhope. 

“A very deplorable circumstance,” ventured Mr. Pollimoy, 
quoting Mr. Bompas at the club. 

“Tn one way, certainly,” said Mrs. Stanhope, rising and unclasp- 
ing her purse to pay the bill which Mr. Pollimoy had deferentially 
laid before her, “ but as Mr. Shelman never loses an opportunity of 
making himself excessively disagreeable and obnoxious to every 
one around him, it is perhaps a very good thing that he has found 
someone in Avonham with spirit enough to refuse to submit to his 
arrogance, and ability to give him a punishment which he has 
thoroughly deserved for a long time past. I am only sorry it 
was not done before, and sincerely glad that it has been done 
now.” 

Mr. Pollimoy’s astonishment fairly overcame his obsequiousness ; 
he returned Mrs. Stanhope her change with a wild stare, and 
without a word of thanks, and completely forgot to execute his 
little run round his counter to the door, and thence to the carriage, 
as his patron went away. For the first time Mrs. Stanhope left 
the stationer’s shop unattended, and she left the proprietor staring 
at his daughter in a feeble and foolish manner, and with thoughts 
almost too deep for expression in words. 

Indeed, it was not until the carriage had rolled away that he 
spoke. 

“Ruth, my dear,” he said sclemnly, “did you hear what Mrs. 
Stanhope said ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Did you ever hear anything more astonishing in your life, 
Ruth ?” | | 

“ Well, yes, papa, I have. I was not so much astonished at it 
as you seem to he.” 

“ You are not so much astonished as I seem to be,” repeated 
Mr. Pollimoy slowly; “and pray why are you not so much 
astonished as I seem to be? as I am, indeed ?” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Ruth Pollimoy, laughing—she was a merry 
girl, with more than the average Avonham sense of humour— 

“ perhaps I could answer -your question better if you told me 
what there is in Mrs. Stanhope’s last speech that causes you 80 
much astonishment.” 


“ My dear,” said Mr. Pollimoy, “I don’t know what you have 
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thought of it, but it has been my idea, and the idea, too, of a 
sreat many people who have more reason to know than I have, 
that if there was a likely match in Avonham, it was Mrs. Stanhope 
and Mr. Alfred Shelman. Do you wonder at my feeling asto- 
nished 2?” 

“Not under those circumstances, papa,” answered Miss Ruth, 
“but you were completely wrong about Mrs. Stanhope and Mr. 
Shelman. I never thought that would come to anything.” 

“Didn’t you, my dear ?” 

“Oh dear no,’ said Ruth, laughing and shaking her pretty 
eurls, “and I’m very glad for Mrs. Stanhope’s sake that it isn’t 
so, for my opinion of Mr. Shelman is precisely the same as 
hers is.” 

“Well, my dear, perhaps you are right. It is not my place to 
say anything against Mr. Shelman, but I must say he has an 
unpopular manner with him. Nevertheless 1 must remark, with 
respect to Mrs. Stanhope’s words about him, that I have never 
been more astonished in all my life. No,” he added reflectively, 
out of the depths of his vast experience of the world, “ not in 
the course of all my travels have I been more surprised.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Stanhope had calculated on leaving some such 
astonishment behind her, and had reckoned on the fact that her 
opinion of the man whose name had once been coupled with hers, 
and whom she had.so decisively rejected, would, in gossiping 
Avonham, be brought to his:ears, for the leader of Avonham 
society was not in the habit of taking her tradesmen into her 
confidence. 

When Bryceson had emerged from the shop, and had mounted, 
the friends rode on together until they were clear of the town, 
and out. of hearing of anyone. Then Bryceson, checking his 
horse, said,— 

“Well?” 

“Well, I never had the slightest doubt of the matter in my 
own mind, after Harry described to me the way he had followed 
on her track, but it’s some satisfaction to have seen her for 
myself,” said Markham. 

“There is no doubt at all, 1 suppose?” asked Bryceson 
earnestly, and with emphasis. 

“There is not the shadow of a doubt,” answered Markham, “ I 
will swear it is the same woman !” 

“ Has she altered much ?” 

“Less than you would fancy ; she is statelier and quieter, and 
on the whole has improved vastly in her appearance. Tom 
Reynolds knew her a good deal better than any of Reginald’s 
inends, for Tom was always round at Reggie’s house. Of course 
you and Harry were at college then; Tom used often to tell me 
that she would never rest easy unless she had every man in the 
room dancing attendance and making open love to her. It used 
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to drive Reginald mad, poor fellow! and I expect there were 
words about it when they were alone, and that led to the other 
affair. I don’t know whether she meant any harm at first, but 
I suppose it’s confoundedly hard for a woman like that to pull up 
when once she commences to take the down-hill road.” 

“How do you account,’ said Bryceson, when they had ridden 
a little farther, “for a wild bird like that settling down comfort- 
ably and contentedly in this sleepy old hencoop of a town ?” 

“Women are strange animals,” was the only solution to the 
problem that Fred Markham could find. 

“T shall be glad to see Harry back,” said Bryceson, “ for if 
anything should take place in his absence that made it nec essary 
for matters to be brought to a head, I should find myself in the 
unpleasant position of setting the town on fire for the second 
time.” 

“Yes, Avonham will have something to talk about if there is 
any exposure; you'll make an heroic ficure j jumping up in church 
and forbidding the banns, if Harry’s surmise is correct and the 
dear creature thinks of venturing her neck in the matrimonial 
noose for the third time. Well, [Jl stand by you, old boy, and, 
mind you, we hold a very strong hand in the game.” 

“And that, and the knowledge that I’m serving Harry and 
Reginald, are my only consolations, I assure you.” 

With that, the conversation dropped, and the two friends were 
soon busily engaged discussing the capital lunch which Mrs. 
Millard set before the young men, prior to their making havoc 
among her husband’s partridges. 

Mr. Pollimoy was not chary of imparting the news of Mrs. 
Stanhope’s comments on the late affray to his cronies; and her 
opinion was not long in reaching Mr. Alfred Shelman’s ears. 
The lines of this young man were not, just now, cast in pleasant 
places. Baulked of obtaining the widow’s hand, made the object 
of her open satire and scorn, thrashed like a dog in the open 
market-place, terrified by the probability of being made an 
accessory to the riot in a court of justice, and conscious that, 
without possessing the power of retaliation, he was the theme of 
all the idle chatter of the town, it is certain that for whomsoever 
the current of life was flowing smoothly, it was the reverse of 
placid for him. 

To Walter Rivers, on the other hand, everything seemed to be 
going well for him. A handsome and wealthy bride, a, parlia- 
mentary career, which he felt would be an honourable one, riches 
and influence, and possibly a title, were all at his feet. He 

regarded both his past and his future with complacency, regretting 
little j in the former, fearing nothing in the latter; and yet both 
he and his aftianced wife, whilst dreaming that they were simply 
floating down a limpid stream, that led with easy gliding to 
happiness and fame, were being imperceptibly swept along on a 
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treacherous river that had hidden rocks and deadly depths, and 
led from peaceful scenes and tranquil places to the roaring and 
destroying ocean, very much as Avon flows. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNDER THE KINDLY MOON. 


THE storm had blown itself out. There were no long scudding 
clouds driving across the disc of the peaceful moon, and hiding 
her cheery, inquisitive, mischief-seeing face. She had come u 
in all her glory and thrown a shining streak across the broad 
bosom of the long-waved Atlantic, like a baldric of gold on the 
breastplate of Thor; the night was beautiful with stars, and 
the wind was singing softly its wondrous song of the sea. 

The good ship Scotia ploughed her swift way over the waves 
with flogging paddles and straining sails. Her course for an 
hour had led her right along the golden moon-track, and, lured 
by the tales of the soft beauty of the night, her passengers, 
storm-rolled and wind-whipped for three days, were leaving 
cabin, saloon, and berth, to bask in the glorious light that 
brightened all the deck, save where it threw dark shadow of 
mast, or spar, or sail. In couples, in knots, and in rings, they 
grouped themselves, and some with song or merry tale, and some 
with graver talk, passed the hour before turning in. 

Among the quieter passengers, who talked unheedful of the 
gaiety and melody of the larger groups, were two with whom we 
have especially to deal. 

They sat on deck chairs at a part of the vessel not favoured 
by the more jovial companies, Galbraith smoking, and both for 
a long time silent. Yet they were not sad. In the heart of one 
of them was bounding a wild joy and sense of gratified desire 
and fulfilled hope that made it surely one of the lightest in the 
ship, and the other was happy in recovered freedom, in regained 
manhood, in emancipated mind and unrestrained limbs. But 
silence is the luxury of joy, and their very happiness kept them 
mute. 

Harry Galbraith was bearing back to England, to light, to life, 
the brother whom he had mourned as dead. 

_ Reginald Wilding was leaving behind him the horrid gloom of 
Insanity, the lonely room, the unsympathetic faces of his attend- 
ants, the despair of his lucid moments, the nameless horrors of a 
brain uncurbed by reason ; leaving them behind him as we leave 
behind us a bad dream, at the very unreality of which we 
shudder when we wake. Every turn of the mighty engines bore 
one farther away from all that was most dreadful in his life, 
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Reginald Wilding was the first to break the silence. 

"s think I have found my sea-legs at last, Harry,” he said; “| 
shall get used to it, and be as good : a sailor as ever; will you give 
me one of your cigars? I can “venture on one safely now. 

Galbraith handed him his case, and the half-brothers sat 
smoking and talking. 

“What a glorious night!” said Reginald Wilding, and added in 
a lower tone, “and how sweet it is to be free. 1 never thought 
I should see the Atlantic again. I have been buried for twelve 
years.” 

“Forget them,’ said Galbraith, laying his hand on that of his 
brother; “there is a new life opening out to you now, Reggie: 
you must think no more of the old one; please God, that. will 
never return, the old Squire says.’ 

“Tell me about Adelaide,” said Reginald ; “you see, [ am using 
her Christian name already.” 

Galbraith laughed. 

“T haven't much knack of description, old fellow,” he said, 
“it will not be so very long before you see her for yourself. She 
is tall and fair, and has deep earnest blue eyes and a sweet face 
that I know you will like. She and her sisters are very much 
alike. I little thought, when I went down to the quiet little 
town I am living in, that I was going there to fall in love and 
find a wife in it.” 

“Tell me about ev,’ said Reginald, after a pause. 

“Can you bear to hear much about her, dear old fellow?” 
answered Galbraith. “I should never forgive myself if I excited 
you again. And I doubt whether I can bring myself to speak 
very calmly of her. When I think what her crime led to, and 
the long years that we have both suffered, and the way in which 
twelve years of your life have been, as it were, blotted out, do 
you wonder at it ?”’ 

“No; but I can hear about her quite calmly,” said Reginald, 
quietly. “Ever since I came to myself and knew the old Squire 
again, and heard from him of you, and woke more and more 
every day to my new life, | have been preparing myself to hear 
of her. At first I thought she might be dead, and I reasoned 
with myself whether that would be well for me or ill; then I 


pictured her as living somewhere where I should never hear of 


her or see her; at other times I fancied that we might meet by 
chance, and then I scarcely dared to think of what might happen. 
When I had shaped all these things out in my mind in fifty 
different ways, I asked the old Squire about her just before he 
started for Europe. He told me that he should see you there; 
told me that you considered me dead, and put new life in me by 
telling me that he should tell you of me, and that in due time 
you w vould come to me. I suppose that I was not quite right m 
his eyes just then. It needed the great joy of hearing of you and 
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looking forward to seeing you to complete my cure. He said 
nothing of her. It was from you, dear old fellow, that I heard 
of the woman who wrecked my happiness and spoiled my life. 
How did you trace her to the quiet English town which you 
have described to me ?” 

«Ah, Reggie,” said Galbraith, “that’s a long story; it took me 
some years on and off and here and there. I got the first clue by 
accident years and years after [ believed you dead. Bit by bit 
and time after time I got scraps of information, but it was not 
until I had left America, and after father’s death, that I could 
settle down to anything like systematic and determined investi- 
gation. Then I went backwards over the whole ground. The 
scraps I had heard before all related to her life in the States ; 
and when I had followed up that trail—with immense difficulty, 
of course, owing to the lapse of years and the space I had to 
cover—it suddenly branched off at a tangent and landed her in 
England.” 

The speaker paused and smoked in silence for a minute. 

“When I again struck the trail,’ he went on, “I found to my 
great astonishment the evide neces, not only of a change of scene, 
which was puzzling enough, but of a sudden and complete 
alteration of her mode of life. As you knew the worst of her 
years ago, and before your illness, my poor fellow, you may guess, 
of course, that her life had been, for years after your supposed 
death from that duel, what it would be charitable to characterize 
as @ Bohemian one. I am really using a mild conventional 
word to describe the chequered existence she led for some three 
or four years after that event. 

“ Aye, aye, my dear brother, I can thoroughly understand what 
you imply by the word.” 

“From the moment of her landing in the old country,” 
Galbraith went on, “there was a complete change of front in the 
woman. She had thrown off the scoundrel with whom she went 
away.” 

“What became of that hound ?” said Reginald, in a low voice. 
“T should like to know.” 

“It was his name that gave me the first clue,” said Galbraith. 

“Have you ever met him?” said Reginald, leaning forward 
and laying his hand on his brother’s arm. 

“a have,” said Galbraith. “It was at Chagres, where Ralph 
Derring and I were knocking about one’ time. He was down 
with Chagres fever at an hotel there, and the landlord, little 

thinking how much I was interested in the matter, told us 
his story. She had left him suddenly, much as ” he 
Stopped. 

“As she did me, you would say, Harry,” said Reginald Wilding, 
quietly ; “go on, my dear old boy—I have told you that I can 
hear quite ‘calmly anything you have to tell me about her. Say 
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everything that has to be said; I assure you you will not excite 
or injure me.” 

“ Well, she left him, as she had left you,” said Galbraith ; “and 
the disappointment, and an attempt to swamp it out with some 
fine new Santa Cruz rum, had laid him on his back with Ch lagres 
fever, as I said.” 

“Did he recover?” 

“ Of the fever ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, yes, he got well of the fever,’ said Galbraith, knocking 
the ash off the end of his cigar. " 

“Was anything else ailing him then ?” asked Reginald. 

“Yes, my dear fellow,” said Galbraith, a little ster nly f and with 
the clenching of the right hand which was the usual sign of his 
being under - any strong feeling, “there was. I waited until he 
was quite well, got his ‘tale out of him to confirm what the hotel- 
keeper had told me, and when I was thoroughly certain of my man, 
[ told him one fine morning who and what I was.” 

“There was a fight, of course,” said Reginald. 

“There was a fight, of course,” echoed his brother, “ and it was 
a perfectly square one. I left him at Chagres as I thought he 
had left you three years before at Baton Rouge—and he’s there 
now.” 

Again there was a period of silent smoking. 

«The history of that event has led us into a little digression 
from the main subject,” said Galbraith, after a while. “Twas 
saying that from the time she landed in England a complete 
change came over her life.” 

“ How ?” 

“From a type of the United States female Bohemian she 
became almost at once, so far as I can trace, an embodiment of all 
the British female virtues. I have schemed in twenty different 
ways to get at the people with whom she took up on her arrival 
in England. After a great deal of trouble I succeeded. It was 
difficult, of course, to ‘cet the subject dragged into conversation 
without betraying the “deep interest I had in the matter, but 
managed it somehow. She began to put her shoulder to the 
wheel and earn her livi ing quietly and respectably as soon as she 
touched English soil. She was a governess and companion in a 
very good family, when she attracted the notice of a w ealthy 
merchant, who was a native of the town where I am now living, 
and he married her.” 

“That man was Stanhope, J suppose ?” said Reginald Wilding. 
“ Under what name did she marry ?” 

“Under her proper name, Laura Constance Wilding ; under 
your name, that is.” | 

“That does not look as though Walter Bryceson’s theory 0! 
her having obtained a divorce were correct.” 
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“No, it does not.” 
«A marriage under a wrong name would be invalid in 
England, would it not ?” 

“Undoubtedly, but this was not her wrong name. She never 
married the vagabond with whom she ran away, and, divorced or 
not divorced, Wilding was her proper name. So far she is on 
the right side.” 

« And she lives now at this quiet little town, Avonham, where 
you yourself are ?” asked Reginald. 

" «Yes; her husband was a native of the town, which is a pretty 
little place enough, with just enough fun going on at election 
time to make existence endurable to a forty-niner.” 

« And living, you say, as becomes her ?” 

“Living in all good report and conversation. Her husband 
died some four years ago, and she has, as yet, made no change in 
her position. She is the leader of what is called fashion in those 
parts, and entertains bishops. She is vastly rich, and I bought 
the house I live in from her. I have an idea in my head that 
there is an understanding between her and a young fellow who 
lives there, and who is the nephew of the member of parliament 
for the town, and, if report speaks truly, likely to succeed him in 
his seat. I say that I have an idea of this, and it is an idea only, 
for I have no facts to go upon, but I have left behind me instruc- 
tions that will put an effectual stop to that project if my notion 
should prove correct. That then is the way in which the whole 
matter stands at present, failing one thing.” 

“ And that is?” 

“That we do not know, and I have, as yet, been entirely 
unable to discover whether she, after leaving you, obtained a 
divorcee from you or not.” 

“Have we any means of ascertaining that?” asked Reginald. 

“| propose to find it.out from herself and her own lips. That 
is to say, I shall, or rather—forgive me, old fellow—we will 
together throw the onus of proof on her, and if she claims to 
have obtained a divorce we will make her prove her statement by 
documentary evidence from the court.” 

“And suppose,” said Reginald Wilding, “that she has never 
been divorced in the States ?” 

“Then,” said Galbraith, slowly and deliberately, “in that case 
she is your wife still, and her future is in your hands.” 

Reginald rose from his seat and stood leaning against the 
ae, and watching the flashing sea; after a while he 
said— 

“Thank you, my dear Harry, for telling me all that you have 
to-night. It is very likely, now that I know all, that I shall not 
ask you any more about it, and I must think over what I have 
heard. It won’t upset me, brother,” he added with a smile, “ and 
it has done me good to have heard all to-night.” 
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“ Let us go into the saloon then, if you have finished your cigar,” 
said Harry. And they left the deck. 

The passengers, the ladies especially, took a great interest in the 
close association of these two young men. They were not aware 
of the relationship existing between them, and considered them 
merely as friends. It was very touching, said the sentimental 
young ladies, to see how the younger of the two looked after the 
elder, who was only just recovering from a long and painful ill- 
ness. And their interest was vastly increased “by the fact that 
the self-elected committee of management, which on every ocean- 
going ship regulates the morals and the map og of the 
passengers had voted that the restored invalid was a “ d’cid'ly 
hahnsum mahn,” and that the younger was “a ‘cute nasal at the 
ship’s games, and not a bad-lookin’ fellah.” 

Reginald Wilding was taller and darker than his half brother, 
and his pale, classical, and delicately-cut face contrasted with the 
bronzed countenance and the firm-set features of the other. In 
the lineaments of the elder there was the beauty of form which is 
pleasing to the eye, but a judge of character would have had no 
hesitation in choosing which of the two would better bear the 
buffets of the world. 

So the Scotia ploughed merrily and steadily across the deep, 
bearing her load of hopes and fears and sorrows and joys, and in 
quiet Marlshire the leader of Avonham’s great ones smiled, and 
talked and walked among them like a queen, never dreaming 
that far away a mighty vessel was beating the waves, and mocking 
the winds, and bringing Nemesis nearer and nearer to her w ith 
every revolution of her “paddle- wheels. 

For the patient, unwearying search of the injured brother had 
hunted her down. She had sat unsuspectingly in Mr. Poilimoy’s 
shop while the keen gaze of the stranger had rent the veil from 
her secret, and before long the grace of her presence, the lavish 
hospitality of her house, the devotion of her admirers, and the 
gratitude for her bounty, would all be unavailing in shielding from 
the eyes of the world the faithless wife, the degraded woman. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HARVESTING OF THE WHIRLWIND. 


BEFORE the Scotia had put out from port freighted with so many 
important matters, a well-known face had disappeared from its 
accustomed place in Avonham. 

When Mr. Adolphus Carter had left the room after his memo- 
rable interview with Bryceson and Markham, the former had re- 
marked that he would come an awful cropper over the business. 
The picturesquely worded prophecy had come true not very long 
after Mr. Bompas’ return from his visit to London. 
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When that worthy man on the night of the riot had pleaded 
with Galbraith on behalf of his captive, it was well understood 
that regard for the father of the culprit had inspired his request 
for the forbearance of those who had him in their power. When 
the Reverend Mr. Carter had driven over with Mr. Millard and 
had interviewed Galbraith on behalf of his graceless son, the 
freedom with which the latter had forgiven the offence committed 
against him had prevented Mr. Bompas from taking any action 
with respect to his clerk beyond the bestowal on him of a care- 
fully studied and elegantly rounded oration of the Georgian Era 
order, couched in the most swelling of periods and pregnant with 
ponderous advice. Having done this, and being convinced that 
the young man’s escapade was not a matter of public notoriety, 
and being, moreover, willing to give him a chance of recuperating 
his loss of character, Mr. Bompas had allowed him to retain his 
position in his office, and had departed for London, trusting that 
the whole matter would only be remembered, as time went on, by 
Mr. Adolphus Carter himself, and that no one who was not 
actually in the secret of the night attack and the capture would 
be allowed to become acquainted with any of its details. 

In the settlement of this question so generous had been the conduct 
of Galbraith, moved by Mr. Bompas’ eloquent appeal and touched 
by the evident distress shown by the father, who came over to 
intercede for his son, that his frank and free forgiveness, delivered 
in the brusque but not unkindly manner which was the peculiarity 
of his address to strangers, prevented any very searching en- 
quiries being put to the rioter as to the influences which had been 
at work to induce him to act in so outrageous a manner, and he 
escaped being cross-examined to any great extent from the fact 
that when Galbraith made an end of the matter by pardoning 
him, the two old friends who were concerned in bringing that 
result about had refrained from seeking for motives, and had 
been more industrious in endeavouring to discover excuses for 
his conduct. 

Mr. Bompas urged that probably the “most unfortunate occur- 
rence,” in which terms he never ceased to describe the election, 
and the concomitant surroundings, had exercised a deleterious 
influence on a youth, hitherto faultless in moral conduct, and 
estimable in the discharge of the ordinary duties of his avocation 
in life. 

Mr. Millard said that he must have been drunk. 

So Adolphus Carter, as we have already seen, escaped for that 
time. 

But the latter affair was more serious. 

In placing his trust on Shelman, and in relying upon his in- 
fluence to screen him from the terrifying threats of Timothy 
Rapsey, Adolphus had leaned upon a rotten reed. No man in 
Avonham was less likely to protect a man at his own expense 
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than Alfred Shelman. When Carter had brought him the news 
of Rapsey’s vague threats, he had entered upon the matter of 
ageression with a sole view to the screening of his own name and 
the protection of his own interests. W hen the joint scheme of 
attack had failed, and Carter’s ungenerous ally found that a 
vigorous war was being carried on acainst his own territory, he 
was the first to turn savagely on his humbler and weaker asso- 
ciate, and to visit on him his own sins and their punishment. 

The first time that Mr. Bompas and Shelman met, the natural 
delicacy of the pompous old gentleman precluded his touching 
upon a subject which, he was aware, would necessarily give pain 
to the other. 

But Shelman was not so reticent. In a violent manner and 
with many expletives he assailed Adolphus Carter, attributing 
the whole occurrence directly to his jealousy and wounded dig- 
nity. After turning the tables on his quondam ally, he proceeded 
to abuse Bryceson in no measured terms. At this Mr. Bompas, 
who was as free from double dealing as the other was accomplished 
at it, interfered. 

“Mr. Shelman,” he said, “I can listen to no language derogatory 
of a gentleman who is frequently my guest, who is frequently my 
host, whom I am glad to welcome into my house, and whose house 
I am glad to visit. If there be any—ah—irritation remaining in 
your mind—and to have suffered castigation in public may, per- 
haps, justify you in—ah—allowing it to—ah—RANKLE, as I may 

say, in your injured breast—let me rather act as the—ah—paciti- 
cator and mediator between two persons for whom, believe me, 
I have the sincerest regard, than become the depository of any 
violent expressions which one person may think fit, I think, 
unadvisedly, to—ah—employ towards the other.” 

“JT will answer for it,” said Shelman, roughly—for it was a 
curious trait of this young man that there was no-interval of 
time appreciable between his attempts to conciliate and _ his 
attempts to bully—* I will answer for it that when you are either 
Mr. Bryceson’s host or guest you have to listen to some pretty 
language about me.” 3 

“I must deprecate any such insinuation,” said’ Mr. Bompas, 
turning a little red; “if Mr. Bryceson ventured, in my presence, 
to employ towards y ou, in your absence, the language which you 
have applied towards him in his absence, I should administer the 
same—ah—reprimand to him as I have just administered to 
you.” 

“You talk pretty glibly about reprimanding,” said Shelman, 
his colour also rising. “ Pray, who are you that you take such a 
liberty ?” 

“T am one,” said Mr. Bompas, very firmly, and with a dignity 
that the stout-hearted old boy’s handsome form and kindling 
face set off very well, “who will never—ah—hesitate to reprove 
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any man, no matter what his position, who dares to employ lan- 
guage in my hearing concerning any iriend of mine, which is not 
only indecently vituperative, but utterly unjustifiable and posi- 
tively untrue.” 

This was possibly the heaviest rhetorical shot that Mr. Bompas 
had ever fired in his life, and its effect was immediately apparent 
on the person against whom it had been discharged. 

“T think,” said he, after a minute's silence, “it is a very hard 
thing that I, a native and a resident of this place, can get no 
sympathy over this affair from one of the most prominent citizens 
of the town, and yet he is ready to take by the hand a man who 
hasn’t been here any appreciable time, who drops from the clouds, 
who is not even living in his own house, and who may be, for all 
he knows, an adventurer.” 

“Mr. Shelman,” said Mr. Bompas, “I have made no comment 
on your encounter with Mr. Bryceson, beyond the very natural 
one that it was a most unfortunate and regrettable circumstance, 
but since you accuse me of—ah—undue partizanship, I feel 
constrained to tell you that, however much I deplore the method 
in which Mr. Bryceson—ah—acted, whatever happened was due 
entirely to your own—ah—imprudence, to call it by no harsher 
term, and that no peaceable citizen can sympathize with you on 
the return that you met for your lawless attack on Mr. Galbraith’s 
house and on other houses in the town.” 

Mr. Shelman was puzzled how to answer this. . 

“JT am distressed beyond measure that that unhappy boy’”— so 
Mr. Bompas designated Adolphus Carter—* had a share in the 
work, for, in face of recent events, it will be necessary for me to 
acquaint his father, who is an old friend of mine, that a removal 
of his son will be desirable.”’ 

This was one stumbling-block out of Alfred Shelman’s way, 
and he was glad to hear it. 

“Well, Mr. Bompas,” he said, “I am sorry I get no more 
sympathy from you.” 

“T regret very much,” said Mr. Bompas, “that I have none to 
extend to you.” 

“You will find,’ pursued Shelman, “that you are excessively 
mistaken in Mr. Bryceson’s character.” 

“T trust not,” said Mr. Bompas. 

“You may be sure of one thing, I can see,” said Shelman, who 
thought he saw a chance of wounding Mr. Bompas in his dignity, 
“that Mr. Bryceson will not be long a visitor at your house and 
your host in the house of that other precious friend of his, before 
he will be asking you for one of your daughters. I should 
vias like to see in what light you will look upon the fellow 

den !”’ 

“What you suggest,” said Mr. Bompas with a smile, “is not— 
ah—beyond the bounds of probability, and since you are curious 
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on the subject, I will—though I—ah—recognize no right that 
you have to make the enquiry —I will inform you how, in th at 
case, I shall answer Mr. Bryceson. | shall—ah—thank him for 
the honour he is doing my family and my house, and shall— 
accede to his request with most especial gratification. I wish 
you a very good morning, Mr. Shelman.” 

And Mr. Bompas, favouring the discomfited young man with 

a stiff bow, left him to his thoughts. 

Let us hope they were pleasant ones. 

A few days after this conversation Mrs. Stanhope issued her 
invitations for her last garden-party of the season, and did not 
include Alfred Shelman’s name in her list of expected guests. 

“Are you going to Mrs. Stanhope’s féte?” his uncle. Mr, 
Boldham, asked him the day before that event. 

“No,” said he rather surlily, and then, thinking it best to 
assume a careless, if not a don’t-care air, he ad ded, “I’m not in 
the fair lady’s good graces just now, and she hasn’t done me the 
honour to invite me. I must endeavour to bear up against the 
disappointment as well as I can.” 

This conversation was taking place in the bank parlour, where 
they were seated alone. 

Mr. Boldham sat tapping his blotting-pad with an ivory 
letter-opener for a minute or two after receiving this unexpected 
answer to his question. 

Presently he broke silence. 

“Why don’t you take a couple or three months’ run abroad 
somewhere ?” he asked. 

Shelman looked up sharply from the paper on which he was 
writing. 

“Take a couple or three months’ run abroad somewhere, did 
you say?” said he. 

“Yes,” replied his uncle, “why don’t you do it?” 

Oe hy on earth ‘do you want me to go abroad at this time 
of the year ?” asked Shelman. 

His uncle coughed drily. 

“T fancy,” he said, “that you would find it greatly to your 
own interest to do so.’ 

“What do you mean?” he said, laying down his pen and 
staring at his uncle. 

“T think that, if I were you, I should get away from the town 
for a little time and let things blow over,” said Boldham. 

“Do you ?” 

“ Yes,” said his uncle, “I do. You look at the matter in the 
right light, Alfred, and you will see that my advice is good.” 

“T shall be glad,’ said Shelman after a pause, “if you can 
show me how.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Boldham, “ that you must find things in 
Avonham rather unpleasant just now.” 
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«They are not very cheerful, I admit,” answered Shelman, 
“but I will go my own way about them.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Boldham, “I think, if you do, you will be 
very foolish.” 

“Pray,” said Shelman, with a frown, “will you show me why 
you think so?” 

«Everything that you have touched or attempted during the 
last few months,” said his uncle, rising and planting himself on 
the hearth-rug in the attitude usual with him when addressing 
any of the bank clients, “has been a failure.” 

“Aren't you speaking a little without book there, sir?” 
interrupted Shelman. 

“Not in the least,” said Boldham. ‘‘I may be generalizing 
things a little too much, that is all.” 

“] fancy you are,” muttered the other. 

“You were speaking early in the year of taking the ‘ Coombes, 
—why did you not do that ?” 

“You know very well why I did not,” hotly returned Shelman, 
who saw that he was going to be attacked from a carefully 
prepared catalogue, and resented the notion; “would you make 
me responsible for a woman’s caprices ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Boldham emphatically, “ when you fail to 
turn those caprices to your own advantage.” 

“Go on,” said Shelman, “let me hear what more you have to 
advance, uncle.” 

“Failure number one,’ said Mr. Boldham imperturbably. 
“You failed, I believe, in much the same manner over some 
land which you wished to purchase as an adjunct to your 
new house.” 

“From the same foolishness of a frivolous and vacillating 
woman, be it remembered,” said Shelman. 

“Failure number two,’ said Mr. Boldham. “Those two are, 
however, minor matters, number three is of a more important 
character.” 

“Pray what is that ?” said Shelman, and there was a flush in 
his cheek as he said it. 

“Alfred,” said Mr. Boldham, “if I hadn’t known you for a 
good many years as a good man of business and a clever hand 
at finance, [ should have put you down over this particular 
failure as a born fool.” 

Alfred replied neither to the praise nor the blame, but shifted 
uneasily in his arm-chair. 

“There has been scarcely a week,” pursued his uncle, “from 
the beginning of this year, in which I have not expected you to 
come to me—as a matter of courtesy only, of course, for you are 
independent of me—and announce your engagement to Mrs. 
Stanhope. If I polled Avonham I could bring fifty men, and 
goodness only knows how many women, who have always had 
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the same idea in their heads. Why, in the name of Fate, haven’ 
you asked that woman to be your wife long ago ?’ 

Shelman looked up with a short hard laugh, not very pleasant 
to hear. 

“T have not been quite so neglectful as you imagine,” he said, 
“T have asked her.” 

“ And she refused you ?” 

“ Most emphatically.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Boldham reflectively, “I did not know 
that. Failure number three.” 

“Which,” said Shelman, “if you consider properly will account 
for failures number one and two.” 

“That is true,” replied Boldham. “ Well, I should have thought, 
Alfred, that you had been a match for that dandified young 
puppy Mr. Walter Rivers in anything, even with the ladies.” 

“Walter Rivers!” cried Shelman ; “why, what has he to do 
with Mrs. Stanhope’s rejection of me ?” 

. Probably everything,” answered Mr. Boldham, with irritating 
calmness, “since he is going to marry her.” 

Shelman sprang to his feet with a pee oath. “It can’t be 
true!” he cried excitedly, “ who told you ? 

“Sit down,’ said his uncle petulantly, “and do not proclaim 
your feelings to all the clerks in the office; it is perfectly true. 
I repeat, how came you to let him walk off with this prize from 
under your very nose.” 

“How did you learn that Walter Rivers was going to marry 
her 2?” asked Shelman, in a low tone. 

“From Sir Headingly Cann.” 

“ He told you it as an assuredly settled fact ?” 

“Certainly ; he spoke of it to me as partly a matter of business. 
We are fr iendly enough: I am not so foolish as to have quarrelled 
with Sir Headingly because he beat me in the election, or rather 
because | failed to beat him; no, our opposition to each other 
ceased at the declaration of the result of the poll, and our relations 
have been uninterruptedly friendly ever since. How have you 
acted? You made the election a stick to beat a particular dog 
with and the dog has bitten you. Failure number four. Next, 
to wind everything up, you threaten a man with an action you 
dare not sustain; you lose a bank customer in the most ridi- 
culous way that has ever been brought to my notice since I have 
been a ba. ‘im and finally you receive, in the face of all Avonham, 
a most tremendous thrashing through meddling in a matter that 
should have been beneath a man of | your position, and attacking 
a man who from Doctor Mompesson’ s account must be possessed 
of the skill and strength of a prize-fighter. Failures five, six, and 
seven, and if you do not consider that your best plan will be to 
try change of air for a while—I do.” 

So saying, Mr. Boldham, not waiting for his nephew's reply, 
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took his hat and left the room and the bank, leaving Shelman 
sitting at his table, consumed with the same rage that he had felt 
at his ; rejection. This time his passion was subdued a little by 
fear. He had chafed under his uncle’s methodical enumeration 
of his failures, but he could not help feeling that luck had been 
against him, and that he had brought his “present position on 
himself. But the sense of consecutive defeats, and the remem- 
prance of his personal chastisements, were nothing j in comparison 
with the acute mental pain which he felt as he thought of who had 
been his successful rival in the widow’s affection. “He had almost 
made up his mind to take his uncle’s advice, and for a time at 
least absent himself from Avonham ; had his temper been less 
obstinate he might have done so, and saved himself a worse fate 
than any that had yet overtaken him, but his stubborn heart 
refused. 

“Tll wait and see the end of it,” he said; “there is many 
a slip between cup and lip, and if I can yet put a spoke in 
Master Walter Rivers’ wheel, he may depend on my doing it.” 

Thus he mused, and heedless of the fact of his recent defeats, 
planned yet again how he might pay off a fancied injury ; while 
Adolphus Carter, his catspaw,and the man on whom he had 
basely turned, having been released from any further attendance 
at Mr. Bompas’ office, was by no means pleased with his holiday, 
but sat moodily alone, or walked by himself over his father’s 
estate, gun in hand, but indifferent to his sport, and scheming 
only how to satisfy his revenge on Alfred Shelman, who had 
brought him into all this trouble; and getting every day more 
and more incensed against his enemy and less and less master 
of himself. 

It is a dangerous thing when a man goes about internally 
craving vengeance on another man, and carrying a gun in his 
hand. 

The gun talks to him. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A WOMAN’S HATR. 


A SLENDER thread of golden brown 
Lay on my sleeve one day, 
A woman's hair that fluttered down 
In some fit amorous play ; 
I held it in my fingers forth: 
A breeze from ’twixt the west and north 
Came, with its kiss of ravisher, 
About my hand, with stress and stir, 
To snatch the thread away. 


And down the frail and fluttering shaft 
A sun-ray passed along ; 
Pressed hard the breeze fe 
To find my hold so strong, 
And to myself I musing said, 
O relic of a woman’s head, 

To thee I pipe my song. 





aughed 


On thee the generous sun-rays smile, 
And with as true a boon 
As down the long cathedral aisle, 
Or where by calm lagoon, 
Or o’er the blue of sunlit seas 
Soar marble mosques and palaces, 
Strong things of man’s domain and pride, 
W hereby his thought is glorified, 
His thought that passeth soon. 


They stand from creeping age to age, 
Mocking stability, 
Of history's palimpsest a page ; 
This wavering hair I see. 
How frail, if I but loose my hold, 
Quick with a fluttering of gold 
It flies with all the breeze’s haste 
Forth right into the void and waste, 
Nor wins again to me. 


A WOMAN’S HAIR. 


Ah! strange, though strong are palace walls, 
And courts of King or Czar, 

And donjon keep, where sadly falls 
The ray of moon or star, 

Yet, in the building up of earth, 

In lapse of empires or their birth, 
This thread is stronger far. 


Yea, stronger than the might of pines, 
Wrestling on wind-swept hill, 

For round all things of earth entwines 
A woman’s lovelock still. 

Before its stress a realm goes down, 

Its sweep will smooth a kaiser’s frown, 
And curb a despot’s will. 


So, I confide thee to the power 
That keeps all, fair or frail, 
Or strong; with whom no passing hour 
Is, nor ean fate avail. 
Well, may His sunlight greet with kiss 
Earth’s dearest, oldest, mystery—this— 
Go—! And there fluttered from my hold 
A thread of brown, a glint of gold, 
A flash of sunlight pale. 


J. J. BRITTON. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN PAST TIMES. 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 





THE education of women was probably at its lowest ebb about 
half a century ago. It was at that period more pretentious than 
it had ever been before, and infinitely more costly than it is now: 
and it was likewise more shallow and senseless than ean easily 
be believed. To inspire young women with due gratitude for 
their present privileges, won for them by my contemporaries, 
I can think of nothing better than to acquaint them with some 
of the features of school-life in England in the days of their 
mothers. I say advisedly the days of their mothers, for in 
those of their grandmothers, things were by no means equally 
bad. There was much less pretence and more genuine instruction, 
so far as it extended. 

For a moment let us, however, go back to these earlier grand- 
mothers’ schools, say those of the year 1790 or thereabouts 
From the reports of my own mother, and of a friend whose 
mother was educated in the same place, I can accurately describe 
a school which flourished at that date in the fashionable region 
of Queen Square, Bloomsbury. The mistress was a certain 
Mrs. Devis, who must have been a woman of ability, for she 
published a very good little English Grammar for the express 
use of her pupils; also a Geography, and a capital book of maps, 
which possessed the inestimable advantage of recording only 
those towns, cities, rivers, and mountains which were mentioned 
in the Geography, and not confusing the mtnd (as maps are too apt 
to do) with extraneous and superfluous towns and hills. | 
speak with personal gratitude of those venerable books, for 
out of them chiefly I obtained such inklings of Geography as 
have sufficed generally for my wants through life ; the only 
disadvantage they entailed being a firm impression, still rooted in 
my mind, that there is a “ Kingdom of Poland” somewhere 
about the middle of Europe. 

Beside Grammar and Geography and a very fair share of 
History (“ Ancient” derived from Rollin, and “Sacred” from 
Mrs. Trimmer), the young ladies at Mrs. Devis alia learned to 
speak and nal French with a very good accent, and to play the 
harpsichord with taste, if not with a very learned appreciation 
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of “severe” music. The “Battle of Prague” and Hook’s 
Sonatas were, I believe, their culminating achievements. But 
it was not considered in those times that packing the brains of 
girls with facts, or even teaching their fingers to run over the 
keys of instruments, or to handle pens and pencils, was the Alpha 
and Omega of education. William of Wykeham’s motto, 
“Manners makyth Manne,” was understood to hold good 
emphatically concerning the making of Woman. The abrupt 
speaking, courtesy-neglecting, slouching, slangy young damsel 
who may now, perhaps, carry off the glories of a university 
degree, would have seemed to Mrs. Devis still needing to be 
taught the very rudiments of feminine knowledge. “ Decorum” 
(delightful word! the very sound of which brings back the smell 
of Maréchale powder) was the imperative law of a lady’s inner 
life as well as of her outward habits; and in Queen Square 
nothing that was not decorous was for a moment admitted. 
Every movement of the body in entering and quitting a room, in 
taking a seat and rising from it, was duly criticized. There was 
kept, in the back premises, a carriage taken off the wheels, and 
propped up en permanence, for the purpose of enabling the young 
ladies to practise ascending and descending the steps with 
calmness and grace, and without unnecessary display of their 
ankles. Every girl was dressed in the full fashion of the day. 
My mother, like all her companions, wore hair-powder and rouge 
on her cheeks when she entered the school a blooming girl of 
fifteen,—that excellent rouge at five guineas a pot which (as she 
explained to me in later years) did not spoil the complexion like 
ordinary compounds, and which I can witness really left a beau- 
tiful clear skin when disused thirty years afterwards. 

Beyond these matters of fashion, however,—so droll now to 
remember,—there must have been at Mrs. Devis’ seminary a 
great deal of careful training in what may be called the great 
Art of Society ; the art of properly paying and receiving visits, 
of saluting acquaintances in the street and drawing-room; 
and of writing letters of compliment. When I recall the type 
of perfect womanly gentleness and high breeding which then and 
there was formed, it seems to me as if, in comparison, modern 
manners are all rough and brusque. We have graceful women in 
abundance still, but the peculiar old-fashioned suavity, the tact 
which made everybody in a company happy and at ease,—most 
of all the humblest individual present,—and which at the same 
ume effectively prevented the most audacious from transgress- 
ing les dbienséunces by a hair,—of that suavity and tact we seem 
to have lost the tradition. 


The great Bloomsbury school, however, passed away at length, 


good Mrs. Devis having departed to the land where I trust the 
Rivers of Paradise formed part of her new study of Geography. 
Nearly half a century later, when it came to my turn to receive 
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education, it was not in London, but in Brighton, that the ladies’ 
schools most in estimation were to be found. There were even 
then (about 1836) not less than a hundred such establishments 
in the town, but that on Brunswick Terrace, of which Miss 
Runciman and Miss Roberts were mistresses, and which had 
been founded some time before by a celebrated Miss Poggi, was 
supposed to be nec pluribus wmpar. It was, at all events, the 
most outrageously expensive, the nominal tariff of £120 or £130 
per annum representing scarcely a fourth of the charges for 

extras” which actually appeared in the bills of many of the 
pupils. My own, I know, amounted to £1,000 for two years’ 
schooling. 

I shall write of this school quite frankly, since the two poor 
ladies, well-meaning but very unwise, to whom it belonged have 
been dead for nearly thirty years, and it can hurt nobody to 
record my conviction that a better system than theirs could 
scarcely have been devised had it been designed to attain the 
maximum of cost and labour and the minimum of solid results. 
Of course it was the typical Higher Education of the period, 
only carried out to the extreme of expenditure and high pressure. 

Profane persons were apt to describe our school as a Convent, 
and to refer to the back door of our garden, whence we issued on 
our dismal diurnal walks, as the “ postern.” If we in any degree 
resembled nuns, however, it was assuredly not those of either a 
Contemplative or Silent Order. The din of our large double school- 
rooms was something frightful. Sitting in either of them, four 
pianos might be heard going at once in rooms above and around 
us, while at numerous tables scattered about the rooms there were 
sirls reading aloud to the governesses and reciting lessons in 
English, Frenc h, German, and Italian. This hideous clatter con- 
tinued the entire day till we went to bed at night, there being 
no time whatever allowed for recreation, unless the dreary hour of 
walking with our teachers, (when we recited our verbs) could so be 
described by a fantastic imagination. In the midst of the uproar we 
were obliged to write our exercises, to compose our themes, and 
to commit to memory whole pages of prose. On Saturday ajfter- 
noons, instead of play, there was a terrible ordeal generally known 
as the “Judgment Day.” The two schoolmistresses sat side by 
side, solemn “and stern, at the head of the long table. Behind 
them sat all the governesses as Assessors. On the table were 
the books wherein our evil deeds of the week were recorded ; and 
round the room against the wall, seated on stools of penitential 
discomfort, we sat, five-and-twenty “damosels,” anything but 
“ Blessed, ’—expecting our sentences according to our ill deserts. 
It must be explained that the fiendish ingenuity of some teacher 
had invented for our torment a sy stem of imaginary “ cards, 
which we were supposed to “lose ” (though we never gained any) 
whenever we had not finished all our various lessons and prac- 
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tisings every night before bedtime,—or whenever we had been 
given the mark for “stooping,”—or had been impertinent,—or 
had been “turned ” in our lessons,—or had been marked “ P” b 
the music master,—or had been convicted of “disorder” (e.g., 
having our long shoe-strings untied ),—or, lastly, had told lies! Any 
one crime in this heterogeneous list entailed the same penalty, 
namely, the sentence “ You have lost your card, Miss So-and-so, 
for such and such a thing,” and when Saturday came round, if 
three cards had been lost in the week, the law wreaked its jus- 
tice on the unhappy sinner’s head! Her confession having been 
wrung from her at the awful Judgment-seat above described, and 
the books having been consulted, she was solemnly scolded and 
told to sit am the corner for the rest of the evening! Anything 
more ridiculous than the scene which followed can hardly be con- 
ceived. J have seen (after a week in which a sort of feminine 
barring-out had taken place) no less than nine young ladies 
obliged to sit for hours in the angles of the three rooms, like 
naughty babies, with their faces to the wall; half of them being 
quite of marriageable age, and all dressed (as was de rigueur 
with us every day) in full evening attire of silk or muslin, with 
gloves and kid slippers. Naturally, Saturday evenings, instead 
of affording some relief to the incessant overstrain of the week, 
were looked upon with terror as the worst time of all. Those who 
escaped the fell destiny of the corner were allowed, if they chose, 
to write to their parents, but our letters were perforce committed 
at night to the schoolmistresses to seal, and were not, as may be 
imagined, exactly the natural outpouring of our sentiments as 
regarded those ladies and their school ! 

Our household was a large one. It consisted of the two school- 
mistresses and joint proprietors, of the sister of one of them and 
another English governess, of a French, an Italian, and a German 
lady teacher, of a considerable staff of respectable servants, and 
finally of twenty-five or twenty-six pupils, varying in age from 
nine to nineteen. All the pupils were daughters of men of some 
standing, mostly country-gentlemen, members of Parliament and 
offshoots of the peerage. There were several heiresses amongst 
us, and one girl (happily still alive) whom we all liked and 
recognised as the beauty of the school, the daughter of a cele- 


brated wit of the day. On the whole, looking back after the. 


long interval, it seems to me that the young creatures there 
assembled were full of capabilities for widely extended usefulness 
and influence. Many were decidedly clever, and nearly all were 
well-disposed. There was very little malice or evil feeling, and 
no worldliness at all amongst us. I make this last remark 
because the novel of Rose, Blanche and Violet, by the late Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, appears intended in sundry details to describe this 
particular school, and yet most falsely represents the girls in it as 
thinking a great deal of each other’s wealth or comparative 
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poverty. Nothing was further from the fact. One of our heir- 
esses, I well remember, and another damsel of high degree, the 
granddaughter of a duke, were our constant butts for their 
ignorance and stupidity, rather than the objects of any prefer. 
ential flattery. Of vulgarity of feeling of the kind imagined by 
Mr. Lewes, I cannot recall a trace. 

But all this fine human material was deplorably wasted, 
Nobody dreamed that any one of us could in later life be more or 
less than an “Ornament of Society.” That a pupil in that school 
should ever hereafter become an artist, or teacher, or authoress, 
would have been looked upon by both Miss Runciman and Miss 
Roberts as a most deplorable downfall. Not that which was good 
in itself or useful to the community, or even that which would be 
delightful to ourselves, but that which would make us admired in 
society, was the raison d’étre of each acquirement. Everything 
was taught us in the inverse ratio of its true importance. ‘At the 
bottom of the scale were Morals and Religion, and at the top were 
Music and Dancing,—miserably poor music, too, of the Italian 
school then in vogue, and generally performed in a showy and taste- 
less manner on harp or piano. I can recall an amusing instance in 
which the order of precedence above described was naively be- 
trayed by one of our schoolmistresses when she was admonishing 
one of the ehildren who had been detected in a lie. “ Don’t you 
know, you naughty girl,” said Miss R——, impressively before the 
whole school, “don’t you know we had almost rather find you 
have a P——” (the mark of Pretty well) “in your music, than 
tell such falsehoods ?” 

It mattered nothing whether we had any “ music in our souls,” 
or any voices in our throats ; equally we were driven through the 
dreary course of practising daily for a couple of hours under a 
German teacher, and then receiving lessons twice or three times a 
week from a music master (Griesbach by name) and a singing 
master. Many of us in addition to these had a harp master, a 
Frenchman named Labarre, who gave us lessons at a guinea apiece, 
while we could only play with one hand at a time. Lastly 
there were a few young ladies who took instructions in the new 
instruments, the concertina and the accordion! 

The waste of money involved in all this—the piles of useless 
music, and songs never to be sung, for which our parents had to pay 
—and the loss of priceless time for our selves, were truly deplorable, 
and the result, of course, in many cases (as in my own) complete 
failure. One day I said to the good little German teacher, who 
nourished a hopeless attachment for Schiller’s 3 Marquis Posa, and 
was altogether a sympathetic person, “ My dear Fraiilein, [ mean 
to practise this piece of Beethoven's till I conquer it.” “My 
dear,” responded the honest Fraiilein, “you do practise that piece 
for six hours a day, and you do live till you are sixty, at the 
end you will not play it!” Yet, so hopeless a pupil was com- 
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pelled to learn for years, not only the piano, but the harp and 
singing ! , 

Next to Music in importance in our cwrriculum came Dancing. 
The famous old Madame Michaud and her husband both attended 
us constantly, and we danced to their direction in our large play- 
room (lucus a non lucendo), till we had learned not only all the 
dances in use in England in that ante-polka epoch, but almost 
every national dance in Europe, the Minuet, the Gavotte, the 
Cachucha, the Bolero, the Mazurka, and the Tarantella. To see 
the stout old lady in her heavy green velvet dress, with furbelow 
of sable, going through the latter cheerful performance for our 
ensample, was a sight not to be forgotten. Beside the dancing we 
had calisthenic lessons every week from a ‘Capitaine ” Some- 
body, who put us through manifold exercises with poles and dumb- 
bells. How much better for us a few good country scrambles 
would have been than all these calisthenics, it is needless to say, 
but our dismal walks were confined to parading the esplanade 
and neighbouring terraces. Our parties never exceeded six, a 
governess being one of the number, and we looked down from an 
immeasurable height of superiority on the processions of twenty 
and thirty girls belonging to other schools. The governess who 
accompanied us had enough to do with her small party, for it was 
her duty to utilize these brief hours of bodily exercise by hearing 
us repeat our French, Italian, or German verbs, according to her 
own nationality. 

Next to Music and Dancing and Deportment came Drawing, 
but that was not a sufliciently voyant accomplishment, and no 
great attention was paid to it, the instruction also being of 
a second-rate kind. Then followed Modern Languages. No Greek 
or Latin were heard of at the school, but French, Italian, and 
German were chattered all day long, our tongues being only set 
at liberty at six o’clock to speak English. Such French, such 
Italian, and such German as we actually spoke may be more 
easily imagined than described. We had bad “marks” for 
speaking wrong languages—e.g., French when we were bound 
to speak Italian or German—and a dreadful mark for bad 
French, which was transferred from one to another all day long, 
and was a fertile source of tears and quarrels, involving as it 
did a heavy lesson out of Noel et Chapsal’s Grammar on the last 
holder at night. We also read in each language every day to 
the French, Italian, and German ladies, recited lessons to them, 
and wrote exercises for the respective masters who attended every 
week. One of these foreign masters, by the way, was the patriot 
Berchet, a sad grim-looking man of whom I am afraid we 
rather made fun ; and on one occasion, when he had gone back 
to Italy, a compatriot, whom we were told was a very great 
personage indeed,.took his classes to prevent them from being 
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my memory have not played me a trick, this illustrious 
substitute for Berchet was Manzoni, the author of the Promessi 
Sposi—a distinguished-looking middle-aged man, who won all 
our hearts by pronouncing everything we did admirable, even, 
I think, on the occasion when one young lady freely translated 
Tasso,— 


“ Fama e terre acquistasse,” 


into French as follows :— 
“Tl acquit la femme et la terre!” 


Naturally after, a very long way after, foreign Janguages came 
the study of English. We had a Writing and Arithmetic master 
(whom we unanimously abhorred and despised, though one and 
all of us grievously needed his instructions) and an “ English 
master,’ who taught us to write “themes,” and to whom J, for 
one, feel that I owe, perhaps, more than to any other teacher in 
that school, few as were the hours which we were permitted to 
waste on so insignificant an art as Composition in our native 
tongue ! 

Beyond all this our English studies embraced one long, awful 
lesson each week to be repeated to the schoolmistress herself 
by a class,—in History one week, in Geography the week 
following. Our first class, I remember, had once to commit 
to memory—Heaven alone knows how !—no less than thirteen 
pages of Woodhouselee’s Universal History ! 

Lastly, as I have said, in point of importance came our 
Religious instruction. Our well-meaning schoolmistresses thought 
it was obligatory on them to teach us something of the kind, 
but, being very obviously altogether worldly women them- 
selves, they were puzzled how to carry out their intentions. 
They marched us to church every Sunday when it did not rain, 
and they made us on Sunday mornings repeat the Collect and 
Catechism ; but beyond these exercises of body and mind, it 
was hard for them to see what to do for our spiritual welfare. 
One Ash Wednesday, I remember, they provided us with a dish 
of salt fish, and, when this was removed to make room for the 
roast mutton, they addressed us in a short discourse, setting forth 
the merits of fasting, and ending by the remark that they left 
us free to take meat or not, as we pleased, but that they hoped 
we should fast; “it would be good for our souls AND OUR 
FIGURES ” ! 

Each morning we were bound publicly to repeat a text out of 
certain little books called Daily Bread, left in our bedrooms and 
always scanned in frantic haste while “ doing up” our hair at the 
glass, or gabbled aloud by one damsel so occupied while her room- 
fellow (there were never more than two in each chamber) was 
splashing about behind the screen in her bath. Down, when the 
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prayer-bell rang, both were obliged to hurry, and breathlessly to 
await the chance of being called on first to repeat the text of 
the day, the penalty for oblivion being the loss of a “card.” Then 
came a chapter of the Bible, read verse by verse amongst us ; and 
then our books were shut, and a solemn question was asked. On 
one occasion I remember it was: “What have you just been 
reading, Miss 8 7” Miss 8 (now a lady of high rank 
and fashion, whose small wits had been wool-gathering) peeped 
surreptitiously into her Bible again, and then responded with 
just confidence, “The First Epistle, Ma’am, of General Peter.” 

It is almost needless to add, in concluding these Reminiscences, 
that the heterogeneous studies pursued in this helter-skelter 
fashion were of the smallest possible utility in later life; each 
acquirement being of the shallowest and most imperfect kind, 
and all real education worthy of the name having to be begun on 
our return home, after we had been pronounced “finished.” 
Meanwhile the strain on our mental powers of getting through 
daily, for six months at a time, this mass of ill-arranged and 
miscellaneous lessons, was, I firmly believe, far greater and more 
injurious than any stress of preparation for examinations now 
borne by the fortunate young women who, at a fifth of the cost, 
obtain in our day the very best and most solid instruction at the 
institutions of the Public Day School Company, and at the 
Colleges of Somerville and Lady Margaret Hall, Girton and 
Newnham. 
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A JAPANESE SELL. 


ACCORDING to the popular notion, and put into popular language, 
life in the Far East is “all beer and skittles.” The youngster in 
the Mincing Lane office, or the Eastern Bank, who receives 
sailing orders for China or Japan, not only feels ecstatic elation 
on account of the future opened up to him, of the advance to 
being something more than a mere quill driver, but he fondly 
imagines that, from the moment he steps on board the P. and 0, 
steamer, all drudgery ceases, and otvwm cum dignitate commences. 
Of course it is a delusion, although it is sheer cruelty not to let 
him find it out for himself, and any one with a Far East 
commercial experience would tell him that his regular ten-to-four 
hours at home are mere child’s play compared with what will be 
expected from him. 

At any rate, my individual dream was dissipated with a very 
rude shock when I discovered that mails had a knack of coming 
in or going out at all hours of every day, that Sunday was very 
often ‘little more than Sunday in name, and that directly the 
season of one commodity came to an end, the season of another 
took its place, especially as I had drunk in deeply stories told by 
old hands of the days when there was little or no competition, 
when there was perhaps a mail in or out once a fortnight, and 
when the interim was spent in amusement and enjoyme nt on the 
wildest and most profuse scale. 

However, we did manage to get some three weeks’ holiday 
every year at the famous port of Y okohama, in Japan, besides 
odd days here and there, and as a rule the Sunday s, so that we 
were far better off than our confréres at the China ports ; and 
the long holiday we arranged to fall during the season of extreme 
heat, when even Yokohama, in most respects the best place of 
exile in the Far East, was almost intolerable. 

At the time of which I am writing, some ten years ago, the 
sacred character of the Treaty Limits, bey ond which no foreigner 
might penetrate without special permission, was enforced rigidly 
by the Japanese Government, so that the field, for holiday 
operations was not very extensive, and the majority of fugitives 
from the hot, close, dusty settlement accumulated in that 
pleasant, romantic district lying amidst the mountains about 
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fifty miles west of Yokohama, and included under the general 
name of Hakoni. 

Most especially sacred from the Western tourist was_ that 
graceful snowy mountain cone whose form is familiar to us on 
every article of Japanese manufacture, from the rarest of cabinets 
to the cheapest paper fan, called Fuji-yama—the Peerless Hill. 
The number of foreigners who had made its ascent might at this 
time have amounted perhaps to a score, and no woman, European 
or native, had ever even approached its threshold with the 
solitary exception, I believe, of Lady Parkes, and although the 
Treaty Limit regulations were frequently relaxed so far as the 
surrounding country was concerned, it was only with the 
greatest difficulty, and by the aid of the highest interest, that 
permission could be gained to ascend Fuji. 

Nowadays every globe-trotter, every personally conducted 
tourist (and personally conducted tourists get as far as Japan), 
makes the ascent as much a matter of course as the visitor to 
Venice crosses the Bridge of Sighs, or the visitor to Rome goes to 
the Colosseum, whilst, as the ascent is by no means dangerous 
and scarcely toilsome, ladies in scores have picnicked on its 
summit. 

Well, I had pretty well exhausted the country around 
Yokohama in all directions: I had made the ascent of another 
holy mountain, O Yama, half a dozen times; I had slept in 
villages where no foreigner had ever been; I had explored the 
by-ways, the hill fastnesses, the fertile valleys, far away beyond 
the capital, but I had never been up Fuji. | 

To make this ascent presented itself to me as almost an 
imperative duty, inasmuch as I was shortly to leave for China, 
and might never have the chance again; and to leave Japan after 
a residence of four years without having explored the shrine of 
her brightest jewel seemed to me as reflecting severely on my 
want of energy and enterprise. So I set to work the oracle. I 
knew that a great many foreigners, amongst them officers and 
visitors of distinction, had been lately refused passes on purely 
sentimental grounds, but I had hopes that H.B.M.’s consul, a 
friend of mine, who was known to “stand well” with the native 
authorities, might pull me through. And, after some weeks’ 
bother and suspense, much exchange of letters, and many inter- 
views with scrubby little men who performed the public service 
of their country, smoking big cigars, and attired in seedy 
European evening dress, or as near it as they could get, to 
my great delight I received a formidable document, signed 
and countersigned and stamped and sealed, and scarred all 
over with what were to me meaningless hieroglyphics, which 
intimated, I was given to understand, that I had permission 
to ascend the Holy Mountain under the express stipulations 
that I should perform the task within ten days from date, 
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and that I should in no way attempt to barter or traffie with 
the natives. 

I lost no time in making the necessary preparations for a 
seventy-mile tramp, and in glorious weather in the month of 
September, 1874, started, my “boy” preceding me with a pack- 
horse carrying my impedimenta. We pursued the course of the 
Tocaido—that historically famous “road of the Southern Sea” 
which skirts the island from Tokio to Nagasaki, without acci- 
dent as far as Odawarra, a distance of thirty-eight miles, struck 
up into the exquisitely picturesque mountain district amidst 
which nestle the pleasant bath villages of Tonasawa, Hata, 
Ashino-yu, and Miyanoshita, but not until I got beyond the 
O Tomi Togi Pass, and felt that I was out of the region of 
fashionably dressed women, American missionaries, and holiday- 
making foreigners of other genera, did I breathe the genuine air 
of novelty and complete independence. At Hakoni and Miya- 
noshita a man is bound down by the proprieties and the 
trammels of etiquette; he is there scarcely more out of 
Yokohama than a man at Brighton is out of London; but in the 
little-explored country I was now traversing, a country of crags 
and shaggy hills, of pleasant valleys, of quaint old-world villages, 
I was regarded with much curiosity. The only objects to remind 
me that I was yet within the pale of Western civilization were 
the telegraph posts: I could dressas I liked without fear of Mrs. 
Grundy, and in fact | was supremely happy and contented. We 
arrived in the little village of Subashiri, at the foot of the 
mountain, the point from which the ascent is generally made, at 
midnight of the fourth day after leaving Yokohama. After 
having seen my effects comfortably settled in the tea house of 
the Cherry Blossom, and having satisfied my hunger with a pot- 
pourri of tinned ox-tail, stewed eels, rice, English bread, Bass’ 
ale, and native “saki,” I proceeded to the house of the local 
“ Yakunin ” or mayor, with my pass, in order to make sure that 
no possible obstacle could prevent my starting on the ascent of 
the mountain early the next morning. However, I had heard of 
the Subashir: Yakunin before from men who had made the 
ascent, as being one of those old-school officials who, whilst 
obliged to conform to the prevalent Western notions in order to 
gain a living, retain all their bigoted antipathy to the “'Tojin 
Baka,” or “ beast of an invader,” and who let no opportunity slip 
of displaying their hatred in a practical form, and I feared that 
at the last moment he might pick a flaw in my passport. How- 
ever, he received me with the usual forced urbanity of an ill- 
conditioned man, examined my paper first in private by the light 
of his own andon or candle, and then, in company with a sub, 
by the improved light of a kerosene lamp, and, after a deal ot 
peering and whispering and gesticulation, which I translated as 
‘Can't find anything wrong here. Must let the brute go, 
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handed it back to me with a bow which I accepted as the 
equivalent for “ All right.” 

So I returned to mine inn much relieved, lost no time in 
setting between the quilts, and in a very few minutes was fast 
asleep. 

she long I slept I know not, but I was awakened by the 
flashing of lanterns and the sound of voices, and jumping up, 
under the impression that there was a fire, beheld my “boy” 
crawling towards me on all fours, after the manner of the 
country. 

“Well, boy,” I said, “ what’s the matter?” 

“T am very sorry for you, sir,” he replied, with much bumping 
of his forehead on the mats, “ but you must not make the ascent 
of the Holy Mountain.” | 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Not make the ascent! That’s all 
nonsense! I’ve got permission, and the Yakunin said it was all 
right. Why can't I go up?” 

“The passport is not in order, sir,’ said the boy. 

“And I’ve been fagging all this way for nothing!” I angrily 
exclaimed. “No! Go and tell the Yakunin that I’m going up, 
and that he can’t stop me.” 

The boy, with a deprecatory shrug of the shoulders, backed 
himself out, and I composed myself again for sleep. Presently he 
reappeared, 

“Tam very sorry for you, sir,” he said, “ but it is of no use; you 
must not go up.” 

“Very well, then,” I said, ‘I will go up, and that’s enough,” 
adding sundry sotto voce remarks concerning the cheek of a 
dressed-up Japanese official in daring to tamper with the glorious 
liberties of a Briton. 

“If you insist, sir,’ said the boy, “I must do hara ki,” and 
he drew his fan significantly across his stomach. 

So, knowing as I did how completely the lower orders of 
Japanese were under the thumbs of their superiors, I heaped a 
torrent of blessings on the heads of Japanese officials in general, 
and the Subashiri Yakunin in particular, and feeling that the 
resistance of a solitary unarmed foreigner against the force and 
prejudices of an entire village would be worse than useless, pre- 
pared to go to sleep again. 

“ And, sir,” added my boy, “ you must leave here to-night.” 

I fairly jumped up in rage now, and roared— 

“No! There I draw the line! I will not leave here to-night. 
{can't go up their sacred hill, but I'll have my night’s rest ; go 
and tell them so, and don’t bother me any more.” 

The boy went out terrified, and returned in a few minutes. 

“You may stay here to-night, sir,’ he said, “but you must be 
off the first thing to-morrow morning.” 


“ Off where 2?” I asked. 
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“ Back to Treaty Limits, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ How will they know that I shall go back to Treaty Limits ?” 
I asked. 

“The police will go with us, sir,” answered the boy. 

So, of course, seeing that I was regularly entrapped, I could do 
nothing but add the “police to the list of recipients of my former 
blessings and go to sleep. 

When it was yet twilight the next morning, | was aroused, 
and peering through the paper shutters of my room, could see a 
file of little policemen, clad in European costume, drawn up out- 
side. 

I dressed leisurely, dawdled over my breakfast, and whilst the 
coolies were repacking my luggage, smoked a pipe and meditated 

a scheme of revenge. As I “sat on the ledge of the tea house 
I noticed that the little policemen were fidgetting uneasily. At 
first | imagined that it signified anxiety to start, but presently 
one of the men fell out, ‘took off his stiff new Blucher boot, 
examined it closely, and with an expression, facial and labial, 
of disgust, put it on again. 

That little bit of by- -play on his part suggested a scheme of 
revenge to me, and cost him and his comrades many a weary 
hour. I knew that as a rule the police in country districts wore 
the native sandal when on duty, but evidently, as I was a 
foreigner, and in some measure a prisoner of importance, the 
foreign boot had been deemed by the authorities an equipment 
more in keeping with the occasion. 

From Subashiri to the Treaty Limits, near Odawarra, the 
distance is nearly fifty miles. The policemen were to accom- 
pany me the whole way, and, as I was in good walking trim 
and able to keep up nearly four miles an hour, I resolved 
that if I did not arrive in Odawarra by myself, it would be 
by accident. 

We started, I ahead, my boy with the pack-horse behind me, 
the sergeant and his half-dozen’ men bringing up the rear, unless 
the entire population of Subashiri, who followed with execrations 
and shrieks directed at me, could be considered as forming part 
of the procession. Why there were these execrations we 
shrieks I know not, unless my crime had been distorted and 
magnified, for during a four years’ exploration of the country 
alone and on foot, “this was the solitary instance of openly 

expressed general popular feeling against me as a foreigner with 
which I met. 

I set off at a swinging pace which very soon disposed ot 
yelling Subashiri ; the escort kept up, although they were 
obliged to double, and the road was execrable. As the power ol 
the sun, however, began to be felt, I noticed symptoms of coming 
disaster amongst my guardians, for they were dressed, 1 
addition to their contract boots, in tight-fitting blue tunics with 
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stocks, bound by tight belts and weighted with a staff, whilst I 
was in the coolest possible attire compatible with decency. 
By eight o'clock we had covered nearly ten miles; two of the 
poor little men were limping painfully; the others, with the 
exception of the sergeant, by various distortions of face and 
much work with the arms promised very soon to follow 
sult. 7 

As we passed a tempting tea house in a little hamlet, from the 
doors of which damsels implored us to “ stop and rest our honour- 
able limbs,” the sergeant gave me a look which plainly said, “For 
goodness’ sake stop here for a cun of tea and a few minutes’ rest,” 
but, much as I should have liked to myself, I passed stonily on, 
and, moreover, aggravated the poor little men’s agony by directing 
my boy to get out a bottle of beer for my personal consumption. 
I looked back and saw that one man was missing from the 
escort, and that the progress of two more could not possibly be 
protracted much further. At fifteen miles I halted for tiffin ; 
my escort was reduced to the sergeant and three men, and these 
three men flung themselves on to the mats, dragged off their 
boots, and put on sandals, but the mischief was already done, 
and although their policy enabled them to creep on for another 
couple of miles, they gradually dropped behind, were out of 
sight, and by the time we arrived at our sleeping place for the 
night, | was escorted by the sergeant alone. 

Professional pride undoubtedly prevented him from saying 
anything to me, but anger and supplication were so evident in 
the looks he bestowed on me, that I guessed his martyrdom had 
been even more severe than that of his comrades. 

During the evening the other members of the body-guard 
dropped in one by one, and from the nature of the conversation 
which ensued between them and their chief, I inferred that they 
were getting a jobation for not being accustomed to European 
boots. I was half inclined to relent here from my original 
purpose, and to allow my escort to perform the rest of the 
journey at their own pace with me, but I could not swallow the 
bitter pill of not having gone up Fuji, and the love of revenge 
+a aan my sympathy with blistered heels and festering 

oes, 

The same farce was enacted the next day, even though neither 
sergeant nor men donned their parade foot-coverings. After 
ten miles had been traversed I saw nothing more of them, and 
marched into Odawarra alone, and, I must admit, rather done up 
myself, inasmuch as I had purposely abstained from making any 
but the briefest halts on the road, and any one who has done the 
bit of road between Odawarra and the mountains knows that 
there are very few much rougher to be found even in this land 
of rough roads. 


My cup of revenge being full, and as I really admired the 
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pluck of the poor little fellows, I could not part with them 
unamicably, and the result was that there was no merrier party 
in Odawarra that night than was assembled in my room at the 
Minatoya Tea House. 

But as I have never made the ascent of Fuji- Yama, I always 
look upon the whole affair as disappointing, and although I made 
inquiries in every quarter afterwards, I never discovered why | 
was made the victim of such a regular sell. ; 

F. W. ABELL, 



























DOWN STREAM. 


—— 


a a ~~ cee . 


Ou, the dolce far niente ! 
Oh, the bliss of idleness ! 

Oh, the joy of two-and-twenty ! 
Oh, the sweets of first success ! 


eS 
From his brows a burden lifted, nah 
And a laurel on them thrown, 
Down the summer stream he drifted 
In the gloaming—not alone. 


Softest eyes on his intent, he, 
Looking in those eyes for “ Yes ” 

(Cynic, he was two-and-twenty ! ), 
Told his tale of first success. 


Told his tale, and, while she listened, 
Murmured, “ Mabel, will you share ?” 
Crimsoned cheek and eyes that glistened 

All-sufficing answer were. 


Famine still dogs overplenty, 
Fortune’s buffet her caress ; 
Woe is me for two-and-twenty, Be 
Doubly crowned with sweet success ‘By! 


She has landed. “ Kiss me, Mabel!” 
Then he homeward heads full free ; 

But the summer stream unstable 
Sweeps him to the hungry sea. 


* * *. 


Still at times, when well-nigh spent, he 
Marks, amid the storm and stress, 

Ghostly gleams of two-and-twenty — 
Mocking meteors of success. 

GORDON GUN. 
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THE ILMINGTON HILLS. 


A GOSSIP ON THEIR ASSOCIATIONS, FOLK-LORE, AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


IIT. 


BEFORE we take leave of the folk-lore of the Ilmington Hills one 
other of their supernatural inhabitants remains to be noticed, 
and that a spirit who is entitled to some little consideration 
since he has had the address to secure his haunts to himself by 
driving away all human intruders. A deep and woody valley, 

that of Stoke, runs into the northern slope of the hills ; and in 
the bottom of this picturesque hollow, on a narrow strip of meadow, 
with a brook before it, and a hanging wood on a steep bank 
immediately behind, may be seen a ‘solitary and ruined cottage. 

In 1788 this cottage was visited by malignant small-pox, 
which swept off the family that inhabited it. After this event 
it again found tenants in an elderly woodman and his wife, but 
these soon discovered that they were not to be its undisputed 
occupants. They were exposed to constant annoyance from an 
invisible but most voluble visitor. He seems to have been of 
the order of those “airy tongues which syllable men’s names,’ 
and this secluded spot must have been well suited to his tastes. 
He mocked and called after the old couple by night and by day. 
In the darkness his voice came from any and all directions, but 
by day it commonly seemed to proceed from the wooded 
bank behind the house. The man, Phineas Bachelor, shortly 
died, and his widow, unable to endure so much ghostly com- 
panionship alone, left the place. The one and only reason she 
assigned for thus vacating her dwelling was the annoyance 
which she received from her airy visitant. And for the same 
reason no other tenant has since dared to occupy it. The result 
was that it became, and still remains, a ruin. 

For some cause, known only to the inhabitants of the invisible 
world, this spirit always thought fit to address the woman, 
whose Christian name was Eleanor, as ‘“ Betty”; and to the 
present day the cottage is known as “Betty’s Cottage,’ the 
spring beside it as “ Betty’s Well,” and the wood behind as 
‘ Betty’s Coppice.” 
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Although, with the exception of two farm-houses, one of which 
was formerly the manor house of the Brents, the valley of Stoke 
‘s now uninhabited, it bears traces of occupation in former times. 
Anciently it must have had a chapel with burying-ground 
attached, as human bones have frequently been exposed around 
its traditional site. But this must have been at a very distant 
period, for Stoke has been a member of the parish of Ilmington 
from at least the thirteenth century; and Domesday, which 
records a hamlet as existing at this place, makes no mention of 
any church or chapel. No remains of any ecclesiastical edifice 
are now to be traced, but till lately a circular font, of early and 
probably Saxon workmanship, might have been seen serving as a 
drinking-trough for cattle at a spring on the neighbouring hill- 
side. This interesting relic has been destroyed by a recent act 
of vandalism, it having been used by a neighbouring landowner, 
Mr. P. J. C. Howard, of Foxcote, as so much raw material from 
which to fashion a new font for his private chapel, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of at least one local antiquary. 

The lands which form the manor of Stoke extend over much 
of the northern side of the hills; they are in the parish of 
Ilmington, but in the county of Gloucester. 

In a former article, mention was made of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Overbury as having been born beneath the shadow of 
these hills. His birthplace was. Compton Scorfen (now more 
commonly written Compton Scorpion), which lies close under 
their eastern slope. It is in the parish of Ilmington, and in 
Warwickshire. In former times Compton Scorfen was long the: 
seat of a family named Palmer, and Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
mother was a daughter of this house. History is silent as to the 
circumstances which caused him to enter that world in which he 
was to play so brief but so brilliant a part, at the home of his 
maternal grandfather rather than at that of his father, which 
was at Bourton-on-the-Hiil, a Gloucestershire village on the slope 
of the Cotswolds above Moreton-in-Marsh. But so it seems to 
have chanced ; and it also appears from Anthony a Wood, the 
only biographer who tells of his birth and early life, that his 
childhood and boyhood were mostly spent at this place. 

The Overburys were of this immediate neighbourhood, but 
have no very voluminous pedigree. They were of yeomanly 
standing only. Nicholas, the father of Sir Thomas, was the first 
Who raised himself to county importance. The Palmers were of 
longer descent. They traced to a progenitor who had fought in 
the Holy Land with Cceur-de-Lion, and another of their an- 
cestors had died of wounds received at Agincourt. But the two 
families now seem to have been drawn into the closest intimacy, 
and including that to which the poet owed his existence, no less 


than three marriages took place between them in three successive 
cenerations., 
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The old manor house of the Palmers at Compton is still stanq- 
ing, and may perhaps be the same building as that in which the 
future courtier, statesman, and poet, was born. Such is the 
tradition ; but its appearance rather favours the conclusion that 
it must have been built some few years later. It has, however. 
undergone so much alteration, that little remains to mark its real 
date. Towards the close of last century its whole front was 
remodelled, and sashes substituted for the original mullioned 
windows. These probably had heraldic glass, for in a neighbour- 
ing farm-house may be seen a pane in which the arms of Palmer 
are impaled with Overbury, and this fragment is supposed to 
have been saved by some careful hand from the general wreck, 
Within the house nothing of interest remains unless it may be a 
little of the original oak panelling. But without, the garden 
still retains marked traces of its Elizabethan character. On a 
small scale it recalls the plan sketched by Lord Bacon in his 
essay On Gardens. It is rectangular, and surrounded by an 
artificial mound forming a raised terrace. A circular mound 
occupies the centre. The house occupies a terrace on the north 
side. 

Of Sir Thomas Overbury’s boyhood no record remains except 
that he was “educated partly in grammar-learning” either at 
Compton, or in its immediate neighbourhood. At fourteen he 
matriculated at Oxford; at eighteen he had taken his degree, 
and was astudent at the Temple. His wit, learning, and brilliant 
abilities, soon attracted attention. He was twenty-two when 
James I. came to the throne, and shortly afterwards a close 
intimacy was formed between him and the king’s favourite, Sir 
Robert Carr, Viscount Rochester. Both found advantages in the 
connection. The young peer owed his advancement to his 
personal graces alone. His talents were by no means over- 
powering ; and he would have found it hard to sustain himself in 
the elevation to which he had attained but for the more politic 
counsels of his friend, by which he had the prudence to regulate 
his conduct. The young Templar, meanwhile, profited by the 
honours and favours which a word from Rochester could procure 
from the king. Overbury was knighted, and his extraordinary 
parts, and the friendship of Rochester, placed him in such 
a position at court, as excited the admiration and envy of his 
rivals to an extent which left them little space to love him. 
He is charged with having been arrogant, overbearing, and 
unconciliating in his demeanour to those who were his equals and 
often his superiors in rank. If it were so, some excuse might be 
found in the young courtier’s consciousness of his own powers, 
and in the sudden turn of fortune which had made him virtually 
the most powerful man in the kingdom, for through the cox- 
comb Rochester, it was his sagacity which governed the mind of 
James. Judging, however, from the general sympathy excited 
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hy his murder, it is probable that this charge chiefly arose from 
the malice of his rivals. 

Overbury’s promotion brought golden times for his family. 
His father, now Sir Nicholas, was made a judge; and we find 
his younger brother Walter possessed of an independent landed 
estate, and member for Cardigan. It appears probable that in 
these prosperous times his kinsman and brother-in-law, John 
Palmer—for his eldest sister Frances was married to her cousin, 
the then owner of Compton—may have followed the fashion of 
the age in rebuilding his mansion. An entry in a neighbouring 
parish register about this time shows that the district generally 
looked to the Overburys as a sure channel through which to 
solicit favours from the Crown. 

The act which led to Overbury’s fall was, one which does no 
dishonour to his memory. ‘Towards Rochester his conduct was 
that of a true friend, and his sincerity cost him his life. When 
the infatuated nobleman proposed to marry the infamous 
Countess of Essex, Overbury pointed out to him the evils which 
must result from such a step, and used every argument to 
dissuade him from it. But Rochester was under the influence 
of a passion which made him deaf to reason; he not only 
refused to be guided, but told all that had been said to his 
mistress. 

Thenceforward Overbury had two enemies of the worst and 
most dangerous kind—a vindictive and unscrupulous woman 
and an estranged friend. Rochester still professed to seek his 
advice, but really suffered himself to be governed by the 
Countess. Through the contrivance of the lovers, Sir Thomas 
was induced to decline an embassy which was offered to him, 
and this refusal Rochester afterwards represented to the king as 
an unpardonable act of insolence, and suggested ‘that Overbury 
needed a short imprisonment in the’ Tower to abate his 
arrogance, 

To the Tower he was accordingly sent, never to return. He 

was placed in the custody of Rochester's own creatures, and 
destroyed by a course of slow poisoning. He was only thirty- 
two at the time of his death. 
_ Rochester married the Countess and was. created Earl of 
Somerset, but the crime of the guilty couple was not long 
concealed. Together with their subordinate agents, they were 
tried and condemned. The Lieutenant of the Tower and several 
others were executed; but for certain reasons of his own, the 
King eventually pardoned the two principals. The Great Oyer 
0} Poisoning excited more interest than any other trial of the 
age, and called forth a voluminous literature, to which James 
himself did not think it beneath him to contribute. 

Overbury’s brief career was passed amid the dissipations of a 
court, and the bustle of politics; yet he found time to produce 
VOL, XI. R 
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various literary works both in prose and verse. The most 
important of his poems is entitled 4 Wife. This was so much 
read and admired as to pass through several editions during his 
life, and during the general outburst of sympathy and lament 
which followed his ‘murder, it was again issued with the 
altered title of A Woafe, now the Widdow of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 

This poem may be taken as a good example of the style of 
poetry most in fashion at the period. It abounds with happy 
and forcible forms of expression, and sparkles with quaint, 
fantastic, and antithetical turns of thought. To claim for it the 
highest attributes of poetry would be to demand too much. Had 
not men like Sydney and Raleigh made verse-writing a fashion 
at court, and rendered it imper ative that those who aspired to be 
held the most polished gentlemen of the age should include 
poetry among their accomplishments, it is probable that Over- 
bury would never have courted the muses. His poetry is less 
that of the born bard than that of the highly cultured and 
intensely clever man ; and when verse such as his ceased to be 
fashionable, it ceased to be read, except by the curious. 

The best examples of his prose will be found in his 
Characters. In these essays is to be found much keen 
observation of mankind and its foibles, and abundance of 
caustic sarcasm upon them. In conciseness of thought and 
diction, and in epigrammatic point, they are hardly to be 
surpassed. 

His works, both in verse and prose, have at various times been 
reprinted, yet they are now known to but few readers. Richard 
Savage, the friend of Dr. Johnson, made him the hero of a 
tragedy which was not oversuccessful in its own day, and which 
none need wish to see revived. Its diction is bombastic, and its 
adherence to historical truth by no means rigid. More nearly to 
our own times (1846) the story of his murder has been made 
the subject of a considerable volume by Mr. Amos, under the old 
title of The Great Oyer of Poisoning. 

The Palmers of Compton Scorfen have long since died out, 
and their mansion is now a farm-house. In Timington Church, 
many generations of them are buried. The village of Ilmington 
lies under the north-eastern slope of the hills. It is pretty, as 
are most of the villages at the foot of the Cotswolds. It 
abounds in orchards, and in stone-built and mullioned dw ellings 
of early Stuart times, 

Of recent association with this village is the name of the Rev. 
Julian Young, who was for some twenty years its rector. He 
was a brilliant conversationalist, much sought after in society, 
and author of one of the most delightful collections of anecdote 

which have appeared in recent times. 
Imington Church has interesting architectural features of all 
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eriods from the Norman downwards. Over its porech—an 
addition of about the year 1480—are carved the arms of the 
De Montforts, long lords of this place. The Palmers were buried 
in the north transept, where various inscriptions to members of 
that family may be seen. One of these is a memorial to Frances, 
wife of John Palmer, and sister of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Another is to a Giles Palmer, a distinguished Cavalier officer in 
the civil wars. A small brass plate in the west wall, which 
bears the arms of Palmer impaling Lyttleton, commemorates 
Dorothea, widow of Giles Palmer, whose death took place as late 


as 1763, and who was last of the name at Compton. 


This same Dorothea appears to have been, to use the mildest 
form of expression, a lady of considerable force of character. 
On religious topics she held views of her own, and these were 
not of a nature to induce her ever to make her appearance at the 
parish church, or at any substitute for it. In her days, and 
indeed till much later, non-attendance at public worship was 
a punishable offence, and Madam Palmer was threatened with 
the penalties of the law. She was equal to the occasion. On 
the next Sunday a dung-cart was made ready, and in it she was 
jolted across the two miles of fields which intervene between 
Compton and Ilmington. The service was far advanced when 
she entered the church, but she made her way to the middle of 
the nave, and there in a loud voice, and in plain and vigorous, 
though perhaps not elegant English, she anathematised parson, 
clerk, and congregation. This done, she retreated to her vehicle, — 
and was carted home to Compton. For the rest of her days she 
is said to have kept on the safe side of the law by showing her 
face once a quarter at a Quakers’ meeting. 

This truculent lady was by birth a Lyttleton of Sherrifs’ 
Naunton, co. Worcester, and was entitled to quarter the arms 
of Plantagenet, she being lineally descended from Edward I. 
through jhis sixth son, Edmund of Woodstock. It must be ad- 
mitted that in her case kings’ blood did not show to advantage. 
She lived to be nearly fourscore. 

On another brass plate in the same transept is epitomized the 
history of a second family of consideration in this parish, the 
Brents of Stoke, who also had their place of burial here. The 
manor of Stoke was in the possession of this family from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Their manor house, which 
still remains, is finely situated upon a platform on a steep hill- 
side, its garden falling away in front in terraces. Before it is a 
stone arch of depressed Tudor form; which is surmounted by a 
demi-wyvern, the crest of the Brents. The opening of the 
inscription above mentioned is more suggestive than is the 
matter usually to be found on monuments. © It relates how, about 
the time of the wars of York and Lancaster, the ancestor of the 

tents came out of Somersetshire, under the disguised name of 
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John Buston, and carried off the heiress of the then Lord of 
Stoke and Admington. Those few words have in them subject. 
matter for a romance. 

From this, and from the foregoing gossiping papers, it will be 
seen that the somewhat out-of-the-way district over which we 
have strolled is in no way deficient in that kind of interest which 
springs from association with the past. I think I may algo 
venture to say that if the reader will take the trouble to explore 
it in his own person, he will find it not less attractive as regards 
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FROM UNION TO GRANGE. 


By A NEW AUTHOR. 
BOOK ILI. 


CHAPTER I, 
DOUBT. 


Simon MEREWETHER and Tom Raby sat opposite each other in the 
cosy parlour of the “ Admiral Keppel” one winter’s night. The 
house was closed, the other inmates gone to bed, they were quite 
alone downstairs. On the hob a kettle merrily sang, the fire was 
bright, the lamp trimmed, and there was an appearance of snug- 
ness about the room which formed a fine contrast to the occasional 
moaning of the wind outside, or the ceaseless sound of the waves 
dashing and roaring on the shingle. 

Both the men seemed pre-oce cupied and gloomy about some- 
thing. Time had dealt very fairly with each of them. Tom 
Raby’s beard had grown and thickened, and his lithe figure was 
more set than when we saw him last; the grey hair of Simon 
Merewether was whiter now, and he stooped a little, but the old 
fellow looked good for a few years yet, and Tom was a giant, with 
whom it were better to shake hands than to fight. 

On a side table were deposited their hats, each decorated with 
a long black band, which reached the ground from where the hats 
were placed. Anyone, even a stranger, coming in would have 
guessed that Tom and Simon had been attending a funeral; any 
native of that part of the country would have been aware that it 
was the funeral of a superior, from the nature of the hatband, 
that being of silk ; and any inhabitant of St. Monica’s would have 
told you before you had been in the village five minutes that it 
was Colonel Ellerton whom they had been burying that day. 
The whole country-side had been at the funeral, and all the 
tenants, six of whom had carried the body, had been presented 
with these scarves, which, as was the custom, they would all wear 
to church on the Sunday following the solemnity. 

No landlord was ever borne to his last resting-place amid more 
genuine grief on the part of his tenants and neighbours than the 
old Peninsula hero, who lorded it with kindly rule over St. 
Monica’s ; the churchyard on the cliff had been thronged with 
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humble mourners, who really mourned. They vied with each other 
in extolling the good qualities of the dead; they recounted g 
hundred stories of his kindness, his gentleness, his generosity; 
they recalled the fight with the sea that he had w aged at his own 
cost, till with groyne and curtain he had made St. Monica’s a: safe 
landing-place for its hardy fisher-folk ; they told how the poor man 
had never been turned from his door, how he had shared in his 
dependents’ sorrows and joys, and been not only among them but 
of them. 

Besides these, there had been present, at Colonel Ellerton’s 
funeral, men whose names had been on every tongue. The 
domestic virtues of the deceased were almost lost sight of amid 
the history of his gallant work with the army in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo. The faithful Poynder, who had played his part 

and taken his share in the Colonel’s campaigns, felt proud in the 
midst of all his grief as he received the old brother officers of his 
late master, who flocked to the ceremony from all parts. All of 
them knew Poynder, and how the dead man had esteemed him, 
and Poynder’s heart swelled with pride as he noticed that there 
was not one of them who did not give his hand a hearty shake. 
“Observe you,” he said proudly, in the servants’ hall, “a good 
soldier never forgets a comrade; when he begins to forget t a com- 
wade he begins to lose his good soldiership. Look at those officers! 
of generals there are two, “of colonels four have come ; those two 
licutenant-colonels were subalterns in the old regiment at Water- 
loo, and so was Major Black likewise; does one of them fail to 
give his hand to Mark Poynder? Not one ! Rank or no rank, we 
are comrades, I tell you !” 

And Poynder looked proudly round through his tears, for none 
mourned for the Colonel in that house more deeply and sincerely 
than his old regimental body servant, and he was not ashamed to 
weep. 

So, amid recollections of his goodness, and memories of his 
bravery, they laid Colonel Ellerton to rest in St. Monica’s church, 
where many an Ellerton lay, and returned to the house to hear 
the will read ; or at least such of them did as had any business 
there, ) 
There a little surprise awaited them. Colonel Ellerton’s will 
was dated twenty years back. He had never altered it since he 
made it; the death of Jack even had not induced him to do so. 
“The will was a fair one. It left Mrs. Ellerton an ample income 
for her life; a handsome provision in the event of her marrying 
again ; the St. Monica’s property and a splendid fortune to Jack 
and his heirs after him, and the London houses and a large sum 
of money to be equally divided among his children by his second 
wife, whose share also came to them at her death. There was a 
good sum set aside for separate legacies, and the recipients 0! 
these legacies were named in a codicil of much later date than the 
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will, Poynder was named both in will and codicil; in the will he 
was left a hundred and fifty pounds a year for life ; in the codicil 
he was, to everyone’s astonishment as well as his own, left a fur- 
ther lump sum of one thousand pounds, and a provision was made 
whereby, in the event of his quitting the Ellerton service, “from 
any cause whatever,” his hundred and fifty pounds a year were 
to be increased to two hundred and fifty. Colonel Ellerton had 
perhaps guessed that his old servant’s position in the Grange 
would not be so secure under the rule of Montagu Ellerton as it 
had been under his own, for the codicil was dated long after Jack's 
death. In the codicil Poynder was mentioned as “my faithful 
servant, comrade, and friend, who saved my life on the battlefield 
of Talavera at the peril of his own,” and the room swam round 
and round before his eyes as he heard the family solicitor read 
the words with good emphasis and some show of emotion. 

General Bush, who was present at the funeral of his old friend, 
was one of the executors of the will; the other executor named 
in that document had predeceased the Colonel, and in the codicil, 
as co-executor with General Bush, was appointed “ Robert Lenton, 
Esq., barrister-at-law.” 

There seemed some surprise at this appointment, but neither 
General Bush nor Jack’s old friend Bob Lenton appeared to share 
it, or to be in any way astonished at the bulk of the codicil, and 
the fact of the will itself being of so remote a date. The solicitor 
made some remark of this kind to the company assembled when 
the will was read. In answer to a question put to him by Mon- 
tagu, he said,— 

“There isno ground for supposing that there is any later will. 
It was only a very short time ago that Colonel Ellerton, in my 
presence, and in the presence of General Bush and Mr. Lenton, 
went carefully over both will and codicil, and intimated, in most 
unmistakable words, and with much earnestness and solemnness, 
that this disposition of his property was final. Colonel Ellerton 
had a reason for retaining the old will; a reason which, if we do 
not agree with, we are bound to respect. I beg Mr. Lenton’s 
pardon though, I ought to have said that General Bush and my- 
self do not agree with that reason ; Mr. Lenton supported the late 
Colonel in his theory, I believe ?” 

_ All eyes were turned on Lenton, who answered quietly, “That 
1s so.” 

Bob Lenton of our first book is Robert Lenton, Q.C., of our 
second; a much more important personage, and his words have 
much weight. 

“It is perhaps as well to state,” said he, ina grave and subdued 
tone, “as so many friends of the late Colonel Ellerton are present, 
and as the will has just been read, that there is no disagreement, 


in the ordinary sense of the word, between myself and my co- 
executor.” 
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He looked over to where General Bush was seated, for him to 
corroborate his statement. 

“None whatever,” said General Bush. “ Mr. Lenton and I are 
in perfect accord.” 

“T hold an opinion which the late Colonel Ellerton also held,” 
said Lenton. “General Bush and Mr. Lade did not hold that 
opinion, that isall. It is neither necessary nor advisable to men- 
tion what that opinion was or is, but as the matter has arisen 
from Mr. Ellerton’s very natural question, perhaps it will be as 
well for General Bush and myself to state that it would make no 
difference in the provisions of the will.” 

“What Mr. Lenton states is perfectly correct,’ said General 
Bush, and there the matter dropped. 

At this reading of the will, both Simon Merewether and Tom 
Raby had been present by invitation ; they found both their 
names among the list of those to whom the € ‘olonel had left small 
legacies. Mindfal, too, of the village, the good landlord had left 
a sum to be invested and the interest applied to the repair and 
maintenance of the works which he had carried out for the safety 
of the fishermen in landing or putting out. He had wisely vested 
this sum in certain trustees, and had laid down rules for the 
election of new ones to fill death vacancies, The vicar of the 
parish for the time being was to be chairman, and among the five 
trustees named were Tom Raby and Simon Merewether. ‘They 
had returned from the funeral together, and were now sitting, as 
we have seen, silently and eloomily in the parlour of the “ Ad- 
miral Keppel.” 

Tom Raby broke the silence at length. 

“Well, Simon,” he said, “he’s gone, and if ever there were a 
man ready to go, surely ‘twas he.” 

“A rale good man,” acquiesced Simon. “ Who would a’ thought, 
Tom, as he would think of thee and me as he have ?” 

“Indeed no one,” said Tom, “and the fisher-folk too! Money 
for the groynes and money for the club! Ah, I doubt we've 
seen the best man put under ground to-day that St. Monica's 
ever knew.” 

“ Poor man !” cried Simon, “he never used to say much about 
it, but I don’t believe that he was ever right—not properly right 
—after the shock of poor Master John’s death.” 

“You're right, 1 believe, Simon,” answered Tom, “and a sad 
thing it was too. Ah,” he added, “ a sad thing for all of us. There 
was ten- fold more of a man in Master John than there is in this 
one that’s left. This one’s a —— Bah! I don’t know what to 
call him! He’s no man at all, as I can see.”’ 

And honest Tom spat contemptuously at the fire, as though it 
had been Montagu’s character. 

“What did ye think of the Colonel’s will, Tom ?” asked old 
Simon, looking round before he spoke, and drawing his chair 
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a little nearer to Tom’s as though he feared to be overheard by 
some listener. 

«’Twas a queer start, being that it was dated so long back ; 
didn’t ye think so, Master Merewether ?” 

«Eh, I'd like to know what it was the old Colonel and that 
lawyer gentleman had in their heads.” 

“Do you know much of that Mr. Lenton?” asked Tom. 

“He’s been at St. Monica’s now and again in the last few 
years,” answered Simon. 

" “He was Master John’s great friend years ago, wasn’t he?” 
suid Tom. 

“Yes, they were at school and college together both, so he'’ve 
telled me,” said Simon. 

“Likely there was something doing about poor Master John 
that he knew and no one else did.” 

“It is fixed so on my mind,” answered Simon, “I believe it 
must be so as he did.” 

“Poor Master John!” said Tom, “if he’d lived I think the old 
Colonel would a’ been alive this day.” 

“ Ah!” said Simon, with a sigh, “’twasa bad year that, both for 
him and for me.” 

“Tt was,” said Tom, softly. ‘Poor Nellie! You don’t mind 
my speaking of her so, Master Merewether.” 

“There's no one as ought to have a better right so to do, 
Master Raby,” answered Merewether. 

“ Poor Nellie!” said Tom, again ; “ 1 wonder where on earth and 
all she got to.” ; 

“ Killed herself and her poor child too for shame, I reckon,” 
answered Merewether, “poor girl! Ah, it’s a sad place, is that 
London ; the breath couldn’t ’a been out 0’ my poor brother Paul’s 
body a month before some vagabond must have done the innocent 
girl that wrong and left her. ‘Tom, that’s the very desk, against 
your elbow, that I brought from the house where she last lived.” 

Tom, who had heard the fact before, yet turned and looked 
lovingly at the desk. 

Sweet Nellie had dwelt in Tom’s great heart all these years, 
and he had not admitted any other to take her place. None 
knew the fact save old Simon, and the two men never spoke of 
it when they were alone. 

“Ah, well,” said Simon, “ times are altering for all of us, I make 
no doubt.” 

“Yes, yes, Master Merewether,” said Tom; “’twill be time for 
all of us to go some day, and then mayhap we shall know more 
about the rights of things than we do here.” 

Then the subject, dear and yet painful to both of them, was 
dropped, and they fell to talking of their new trust. 

_The night was riot late, though the house was closed. Old 
Simon, on the day of his landlord’s burial, had refused to open 
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it at all. All the village had been to the funeral, and none 
grumbled at the arrangement. Tom and Simon therefore were 
not surprised between 1 nine and ten to hear a knock at the door. 

Simon, going to open it, perceived one of the servants from 
the Grange, bearing a letter ; him he asked in whilst he read it in 
the lighted room. 

It was a short note from Lenton, asking Merewether to be good 
enough to pay him a visit at the Grange the following morning 
at nine o'clock, on a matter of business. 

“ What's it about, do ye know?” he asked of the man, when 
he had read it. 

“T don’t know, Master Merewether,’ answered the servant. 
“ Mr. Poynder he give it me, and told me to wait for an answer, 
You wasn’t to trouble to write, he said, on’y just to say whether 

ou could come or not.” 

“Tell Mr. Poynder as I'll sure to be there. It’s something 
about that shore money, I reckon,” he said, turning to Tom, 
“that’s what it'll be most likely.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” Tom said. 

‘Tho’ why he sent to me and not to the others is more than | 
know,” said Simon. 

“ He didn’t want the lot of us up there at the house, I expect, 
the day after the funeral, when all be at sixes and sevens ; you're 
the oldest of us, and he knows you'll tell us all that passes. Tis 
to arrange for a meeting to receive the money, most likely. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Simon, “ that’s what it'll be. William Bowers,” 
he added, to the waiting groom, tell Mr. Poynder, or the lawyer 
gentleman, whichever of ‘em asks ye, that I'll be up at the 
Grange by nine o'clock sure. ’Tis a cold night, William Bowers, 
will ye take a glass of something along of us after your walk ? 


CHAPTER II. 
ENQUIRY. 


THE next morning Simon Merewether presented himself punc- 
tually at the front door of the Grange, which was opened by 
Mark Poynder in person. Having shaken hands with that faith- 
ful attendant to mark his sympathy with him for the loss of his 
master, Simon, who was evidently expected, followed him to the 
Colonel's study, where Mr. Robert Lenton was waiting for him, 
surrounded by a mass of papers, which he appeared to have been 
examining. He rose as Simon entered, and, having shaken hands 
with him, requested him to be seated. Poy nder left the room. 
“Tam much obliged to you, Mr. Merewether, a having come 
up here. I am sorry to have given you the trout * 
“Oh, no trouble at all, sir, "said Simon, déforentially. 
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«But, as you may imagine, I have been much occupied since 
Colonel Ellerton’s death : 

“Ah, to be sure, sir,” interrupted Simon, “to be sure, poor 
man, poor man!” 

Mr. Merewether’s sympathetic words applied not to the 
executor, but to the deceased Colonel. 

“So that my time would hardly have allowed me to visit you, 
as I am expecting other callers, and I wish, if possible, to return 
to London to-day, even though I have to run down here again.” 

Simon murmured a few words expressive of his willingness, at 
any time, to wait on a gentleman whose time must, of course, be 
valuable. 

“Thank you, Mr. Merewether,” said Lenton, “of course, as I 
daresay you have anticipated, the business on which I have to 
speak with you this morning relates to Colonel Ellerton’s will.” 

Simon intimated that he had supposed that that was the reason 
of his visit. He had told Tom Raby so. 

“T should have asked Mr. Raby to have come up as well, but, 
knowing your position in St. Monica’s” (Simon straightened his 
back and pulled down his waistcoat) “ I thought it would avoid 
confusion in the house if I spoke at first to you, and trusted you 
—as Iam sure I can do with perfect confidence—to mention all 
the particulars of our conversation to the persons in the village 
whose names are associated with yours.’ 

Simon bowed his acknowledgments of the compliment paid to 
his position and trustworthiness. 

“First of all, Mr. Merewether,” said Lenton, taking a list from 
the table and consulting it, “I wish to speak to you respecting 
the matter of the various small legacies left to individuals. I 
see you are one.” 

“So I heard when the will were read yes’day, sir,” said Simon. 
“It were very good o’ the old Colonel tc remember me.” 

Old Simon wiped his eyes quite unaffectedly at the memory of 
the kindness of his old landlord. 

“Many of these legacies,” pursued Lenton, “are to servants 
who are now living, or have recently been living in the Grange ; 
some are to old servants already pensioned off, and others, as you 
know, are to persons in St. Monica’s.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Simon. 

“I have spoken to all the servants in the house, and Poynder 
will communicate with those who have left. I want you, Mr. 
Merewether, if you will be so good, to inform any person in the 
village, who may be benefited by the codicil to the will of the 
late Colonel, that, immediately after the necessary legal details 
connected with the will are completed—and that will be speedily, 
tor there is no need for delay, and the business will be very simple 
and straightforward—each of those legacies will be paid here, in 
full, and free of legacy duty.” 
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“Thank ye, sir,’ said old Merewether, for himself and his 
fellow legatees together. 

“We shall be able to get all the business settled, and to let 
every one have his or her money, within, I should say, a fortnight 
at the outside,” said Lenton, selecting another paper from the 
table and passing it to Simon. 

“Thank ye, sir,’ said Simon, taking it and adjusting his 
spectacles, not to see with, for the old fellow had still an eye as 
keen as a hawk’s, but because it was a point of etiquette that 
spectacles should always be used in reading written matter of a 
business nature. Simon Merewether kept a large pair, for the 
brewers and-spirit merchants, travellers and collectors, the excise- 
man and the tax-gatherer, and had brought them with him to- 
day, much as he would have taken a spare jib in a boat. He put 
them on now as Lenton handed him the paper, and couldn't see 
a bit. 

“What is this, sir?” he asked, surveying it through the use- 
less glasses with a solemn air. 

“That is a list of the persons whom I wish you to see, if you 
will be so good, Mr. Merewether,” said Lenton. 

“To be sure it is, sir,” said Simon Merewether 
the paper, “yes, sir, ’tis here all correct.” 

“Yes,” said Lenton, “I have carefully compared it with the 
codicil ; you will see those persons, will you 2?’ 

“Most certainly, sir,” answered Simon, “I will go round and 
see them all this very day, for sure, sir! ” 

“Tam extremely obliged to you, Mr. Merewether,” said Lenton. 

“I knew that I could depend on your assistance.” 

“You're hearty welcome, Mr. Lenton,” said Simon, taking off 
the glasses in order that he might see him, “to any help as I can 
give ye in this business. I can’t go so far, sir,’ he added, with a 
simple earnestness that was better than eloquence, “as to say 
that I’m glad to do it for ye, for I am not, sir, and that’s the fact. 
There isn’t one of these people whose names is on this here 
paper, sir, as wouldn’t be glad to take the money the Colonel 
have left ’em right up top o’ Fortstown Head and fling it into 
the Channel, if so be as *twould bring the Colonel back again.” 

“T perfectly believe you, Mr. Merewether,” said Lenton. 

“*Tis true, sir, the village have never seen a man like the 
Colonel, and what’s more—-— but I’m taking up your time, sir, 
he added, checking himself hastily in what he was going to say, 
“and that’s precious to you, I know, sir: you'll excuse an old 
man, who has known the poor Colonel trom a boy, and never 
expected, nor wished, to stand by his grave, for feeling a little 
hearty about him now as he’ve gone, won’t you, sir?” 

“ Your feelings are quite natural,” said Lenton, “and I honour 
you for them. “But we will proceed with what we have in hand. 
The next matter is a bequest of five hundred pounds to the St 
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Monica’s Fishermen’s Benevolent Club. Poynder tells me that 
you are the head man of that.” 

“That is correct, sir; [ have been sek’ iter y and treasurer of it 
for a many years, and my father afore me.’ 

“The legacy has no conditions attached to it, and can be paid 
over with the other sums, Mr. Merewether.”’ 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said Simon, “I will call my mates 
together and tell them of it, sir. 

“You have a committee ?” 

“We have a committee of seven sir, all residents of St. 
Monica’s, and all good men and true.” 

“Perhaps you will undertake to see them as well, Mr. Mere- 
wether,” said Lenton. 

“T will summons ’em to my house, sir, this evening, they’re 
most all sure to be home.” 

“Thank you,” said Lenton, “ you are taking a great deal of 
trouble off my hands.” 

“You're quite hear ty welcome to all and everything as I can 
do for ye, Mr. Lenton.” 

“There is a third matter in which you are concerned, I 
believe,” said Lenton. 

“ What is that, sir?” 

“The sum left for the necessary repairs to be done from time 
to time on the beach.” 

“Oh yes, sir, at the groynes and curtains. Yes, sir, I can tell 

reall about that. It was a great fancy of the Colonel’s. We 
had a very bad storm once, two days and nights, and it knocked 
away two of the old wooden groynes and tore up the roadway 
terrible bad. Colonel Ellerton put the whole in strong order, 
and sent for men, and run them two stone groynes out, and built 
some more sea-wall, and now the road is as safe as a rock. It 
was only about a year before poor Master John’s death, sir,” he — 
added, dropping his voice, as though the bereaved father could 
hear what he was saying ; “ but General Bush, sir, he can tell you 
more about that than a good many. It was him as planned out 
with the Colonel and the man he sent for as to how the groynes 
was to be built. General Bush was in my house the night after 
the storm. My poor Nellie was there, and I mind how shy she 
was of him and the Colonel.” 

“I heard that you had lost a daughter some -years ago, 
Mr. Merewether—was that the one ?’ 

The question was asked with only that respectful interest 
likely to be shown to a stranger who had suffered grief, but it 
was accompanied by a remarkably observant look at the old 
man. 

Simon shook his head. “It were the same maid, Mr. Lenton, 
but she were no-daughter of mine. “T'was my poor brother 
Paul’s daughter, sir ; I've never had no wife nor family o’ my 
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own ; but she were all as one to me as though she had been my 
own, aye, and all as dear too!” 

r What did she die of, Mr. Merewether?” said Lenton, with 
the same air of kindly sympathy. 

Again Simon Merewether shook his head. “The man who 
could tell me that, sir,” said he, “ would be welcome for his news. 
even if they were the worst news he could bring about My poor 
Nellie. Always providing, Mr. Lenton, mark you,” he went on. 
raising his head, leaning forward and laying his strong hand 
on the table, “always providing as it wasn’t one particular 
man.’ 

“Who is that?” said Lenton, laying down his paper and looking 
over at Simon with great interest. 

“ T don’t know,” said Simon, speaking quietly, but with a great 
deal of suppressed emotion ; “ I wish I could find out, old man as 
I am, but it was the scoundrel—he might have called himself 
a gentleman, and I daresay did, but I don’ t, let him be whomso- 
ever he may—lI call him a scoundrel who took my poor Nellie 
from the right way and ruined her.” 

There was a strange variety of feelings in Robert Lenton’s 
face; he made as though he were going to speak hastily, but 
checked himself and remained silent. 

“T should like to see that man once before I die, and be sure 
as it was him,” said Simon. 

“How did it happen, Mr. Merewether ?” said Lenton. “I am 
really not asking from idle curiosity, and I would not have 
broached the subject for the world, I can assure you.” 

“Twas o’ my bringing up if I mind right,” answered the old 
fellow ; “it was this way. My poor brother Paul, as was a hosier 
in London, Fleet Street, and a well-to-do man, died very sudden 
in ’32, the Reform Bill year.” 

“What was the cause of his death?” asked Lenton, taking 
an unobserved note of the year. | 

“The cholera, sir, which as you may mind was a good deal 
about in London just then.” 

“YT remember very well,” said Lenton; “I was living near 
Fleet Street myself at the time.” 

“Was you indeed, sir?” said Simon. “ Well, ‘tis a good thing 
you escaped it, sir; I wouldn’t live in the nasty, stuffy, smelling 
noisy place if you was to offer me a house rent free for nothing, 
I wouldn't !” 

Lenton, who did not take much interest in Simon’s opinion of 
Fleet Street, merely said, “ Indeed!” | 

“No, sir,” Simon went on, “that I wouldn’t! Well, sir, as l 
was saying, my poor brother died there very sudden; my poor 
niece Nellie she sent down one of the people about her, a-hossback, 
for to fetch me up, and I went up, too late to see the last of poor 
Paul, however, and I stayed to help my poor Nellie as well as 
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I could, she not understanding nothing about the law business 
and that, sir, the same as what you’re managing now for the poor 
Colonel that’s dead and gone.” 

Lenton nodded. 

“T went to Colonel Ellerton, who was up in town, and he sent 
me to his lawyers to help us through with it.” 

“To Weston and Lade?” said Lenton, with some eagerness, 
which the other took for an expression of surprise. 

«Yes, sir, his own solicitors,” said Simon ; “ it was very kind of 
the Colonel, but kind he ever was ; Mr. Weston was in the business 
then, but he’ve died since, I understand, and this Mr. Lade, as 
was down here yesday, he did all the business for us, and got 
my poor Nellie all the property for her, there being no will.” 

“ Everything of course went to your niece ?” said Lenton. 

“Everything, sir, and I left her getting ready for to dispose 
of the business and to live on the interest, as she could do like 
a lady, for there was plenty left.” 

“Your brother then,’ asked Lenton, “died, leaving his 
daughter well provided for.” 

“ Yes, sir, and what is, in our way of thinking, a rich woman. 
Not what you gentlemen would call rich, but a wealthy woman 
in a family of the likes of us that works for our living.” 

“Did she dispose of the business ? a hosier’s, I think you said 
it was ?” asked Lenton. 

“ She did, sir,” answered Simon ; “she made arrangements with 
a very worthy young man as had been her father’s ’prentice 
some years, and was his head man in the shop then, and he took 
the shop, and there he is now,—he’s a young man of the name 
of Baddeley, Joseph Baddeley.” 

“TI know him and his shop very well,” said Lenton, “I have 
dealt there for some years.” 

“Dear me! look at that now,” said Simon; “ well, sir, he can 
confirm all as I’m saying.” 

“Tt does not need any confirmation, I can assure you, 
Mr. Merewether.” 

“ Well, sir, I heard nothing at all of my poor Nellie, from about 
seven or eight months after her father’s death up to this day. 
She had wrote pretty often, but all of a sudden her letters 
dropped. I can’t say as I thought much of it, for letter-writing 
and letter-getting was never much in my line, till I got a letter 
from this young man, telling me there was something wrong, for 
he had gone down to where she had been living to pay his rent, 
like an honest man, for it was two quarters’ due, and he had had 
it waiting for her to call and receive it, and when he went down 

there, she was gone.” 

“Gone ?” said Lenton. 

“Gone clean away, sir; the house was shut up, the servants 

was nowhere to be found ; the furniture was there, it’s true, but 
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no sign nor scrap to show where she had gone. And that is not 
the worst of it, sir.” 

“ What else was there ?” said Lenton, with excited interest, 

“Some one had played the villain with my poor Nellie, my 
pretty dear!” said Simon Merewether, with tears in his eyes, 
“The poor g girl had been giving herself out as Mrs. Merewether. 
and saying ‘that her husband was at sea, and—and—there was 
a child, sir—a little boy.” 

“Not left behind, Mr. Merewether?” said Lenton hastily 
“you didn’t find it in the house ? ; 

“No, sir, she had took it with her, the neighbours said; she 
seemed happy enough over it, they told me. I saw the doctor 
as attended her with it, and the nuss too, but some of the 
neighbours as saw her said that the day afore she went away 
she was like a wild thing. All they could make out was as 
something had happened to her husband at sea, and go she 
must.” ’ 

The old man was looking with downcast gaze at the floor, on 
did not see the colour fly to the cheek of the man who w: 
listening to him. Lenton had a struggle to recover himself. 

“Did you institute any search for her?” asked he e, as the old 
man paused. 

“In my weak way I did, sir; I couldn’t bring myself to cast 
shame on her name, and so I made as if I thought her tale was 
true. I knew what it meant myself, sir; the vagabond was no 
sailor, not he; he had sent to tell her that he had deserted her, 
sir, that’s what he had done.” 

“Are you sure of that? did you find the letter?” asked 
Lenton. 

“ No, sir, never a scrap was there to find; but I know in my 
own mind what was the matter.” 

Lenton seemed relieved at finding the desertion was only the 
fond uncle’s supposition. 

“With the help of the young man whom you know, sir,’ 
pursued Merewether, “and who seemed purely cut up about it, 
I made enquiries for her. He was for having the police and 
that, but who was I to be hunting a poor cretur’ “about the world, 
and letting on to the shame that had fallen on the wronged 
darling ! ‘Thadn’t the heart to do it! Besides, if she was alive 
she would ’a come to her old uncle, as would never ’a turned his 
back on her, and would ’a swore, if needs be, black was the white 
of his eye, and she were a married woman, or a widow, with 
a husband, alive or dead, and well beknown to him.” 

“What do you think became of her?” asked Lenton, moved at 
the old fellow’s emotion. 

“T think, sir,” said Simon solemnly, “as her heart broke with 
the cruelty and the shame, and she took herself and her little 
one afore the face of her J udge out of His own time, and without 
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g-waiting for His will. She had a proud heart and a high spirit, 
had my Nellie, but them are the ones as the shame breaks down - 
soonest, and my belief is that that’s what she done—God forgive 
her!” 

“Amen!” muttered Lenton reverently, but under his breath. 

The two men were silent for awhile, and Simon wiped a tear 
or two from his cheek. 

Then Lenton asked a question. 

“What became of her income and the property she left?’’ he 
said. 

“JT went,” said Simon, “to my own lawyer in Fortstown, and 
a deal of law trouble we had. Her not being proved to be dead, 
you see, the property couldn’t pass to me. Not that J wanted it. 
So for years and years it’s been paid into a fund of some court or 
other in London.” 

“Chancery,” said Lenton. 

“That’s it, sir, all the rents and interest is paid in there, sir, and 
I’m what they calls a ‘party.’ It’s a long rigmarole affair, and 
perhaps you know what it all means, out of your being acquainted 
with the law, better than I could tell you, sir; my lawyer tells 
me that the court would give it all to me if I was to move it. 
But I’ve got plenty, sir, and if it should please God as my thoughts 
of that poor girl is wrong, and she should ever come back, why 
there it is for her. It’s been a long tale and a sad ’un for me to 
get through with,” said Simon in conclusion; “you're the first 
gentleman that I’ve told it to any time this five or six years. 
I'm afraid, sir, ve been trespassing on your kindness in 
listening.” 

“On the contrary, my friend,” said Robert Lenton, rising and 
shaking hands heartily with the old man, “you have deeply 
interested and moved me. Mr. Merewether, you are an honest 
and large-hearted man, and I am proud to know you.” 

“T do my endeavours, sir,” said Simon, shaking his hand, “ and 
im proud of your good opinion.” 

“We forgot to finish our talk about the money left for repairing 
the sea wall,” said Lenton. 
ne Yes, sir, what would you wish me to do about that?” asked 

mon, 

“Will you call on all the persons named in this list, with the 
exception of the vicar, whom I have seen, and arrange with them 
fora meeting? The money will be paid to the treasurer, whom 
you may appoint, at the same time as the other sums I have 
mentioned to you.” 

“T will do so,” said Simon Merewether. “Good morning, sir, and 
thank you for all your kindness.” 

_“Itis I who have to thank you, Mr. Merewether,” said Lenton, 
ringing the bell for Poynder, who forthwith appeared. “Take care 
of Mr. Merewether, Poynder,—good morning, and thank you.” 
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“Good morning, sir!” 

And Merewether left the room with Poynder. 

Lenton sat with his forehead on his hand for some time after 
he had gone, and then, rising and pacing the room in deep 
thought, muttered to himself, --: 

« Jack Ellerton was hot upon marrying this girl that day in 
my old chambers; he avoided all reference to the subject when 
we were down here together at his majority. Jack Ellerton was 
too good-hearted and too soft-headed to be a villain to a woman. 
If I find dates agree pretty well, I shall think that I am in the 
way of making what is now only a fancy an acknowledged fact. 
The questions now are two—-What became of Nellie Merewether, 
and where is that child, that boy ? And if that boy were Jack's, 
I shall never set up for a judge of human nature again if he 


is not the legitimate heir to the estates that would have been 
Jack’s.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HINTS. 


Two boys were chatting amicably together in one of the 
outbuildings of the Slinkstone Union. There was a difference 
in their station, more difference in their appearance, still more 
and more in their dress. They were apparently about the same 
age, and the one whose appearance and attire betokened that he 
belonged to the better station was listening to the conversation 
of the inferior. Evidently their tastes were in some respects 
akin. 

He who listened was a tall, well-built lad of thirteen, dressed 
in a good suit of Cheviot or Yorkshire cloth, well-cut and close 
fitting ; he had a pair of warm gloves on, for the day was cold,a 
trencher, dubbed by irreverent youth a “mortar-board,” and a 
pair of stout but smart-looking boots. He was leaning against 
the doorpost of the shed, and regarding his companion “with an 
amused but withal somewhat of an admiri ing air. 

The social status of the other lad was determined by his 
clothes ; he wore a warm and close-setting cap, with ear- -flap IS, a 
bright scarlet woollen “comforter” or scarf, and the rest of his 
apparel consisted of a stout suit of thick corduroy, terminated 
by a massive pair of laced highlows studded with heavy nails, 
and tipped with steel. If you ‘had turned back the collar of his 
jacket you would have found “Slinkstone Union” marked 
ehaae: He was a “workhouse boy,” a being not half so much 
despised in the country as in London. 

Ostensibly this young gentleman was engaged in chopping 
baffins into short lengths for the greater convenience of lighting 
tires with them; in reality he was indulging in the luxury of a 
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boy’s chat. Had he been aboard a coaster, the mate would have 

wiped his face over with a deck-swab, called him a skulking 

young soldier, and expressed anxiety to know whether he meant 

to “make a sloop of her,” a phrase reproachful of laziness which 
uzzled me greatly until it was explained to me. 

He had a typical round, rosy-cheeked face, dimly lit by a pair 
of very light blue eyes, surmounted by a mass of stubborn 
straw-hued hair, and covered with freckles. Despite the typical 
character of the face, it possessed rather more impudence than 
the majority of such faces do, even in a country where “im- 
idence” or “cheek” is looked upon as the sole stock-in-trade 
with which nature supplies the younger sons of the soil. What 
they gain afterwards has to be driven into them, but they start 
life with “ cheek.” 

“Drat thy impidence, thou cheeky young wosbird!” an 
irritated carter or shepherd will cry to his boy assistant; “ - 
sarcy tongue be all thou hast got to tha!” and the boy wi 
grin. 

* Bill Giggings, whom we have just described, had been hired 
out several times to farmers and teamsters in the neighbourhood,. 
and had very often heard the remark. 

The only man of whom Bill Giggings stood at all in awe was 
Mr. Robert Pound, who had always one way of meeting either 
his impudence or his mischief, and that was Work. 

Away from the immediate supervision of the Master of the 
Union, or one of the officers under him, one of two things. 
occurred directly. 

Kither Bill Giggings got into mischief, or else Bill Giggings. 
went comfortably to sleep. 

There was no end to his mischief, there seemed no limit to his: 
capacity for sleep. 

One or two trials of the Master’s patience had convinced Bill 
that he had no sense of the humours of a practical joke on the 
premises, and that they had better be carried on outside his 
immediate jurisdiction, and he acted in accordance with his 
convictions ; of sleep the Master was more tolerant. “You've a 
certain amount to do in a certain time, Bill,’ he would say, “and 
I don’t want to stop your sleeping, my boy. Only,” he would 
add, “there won’t be any dinner about till it’s done, and if it 
isn't done by dinner time, you'll have to wait till tea-time. I’m 
hot going to wait dinner for you, Bill Giggings, and I can’t have 
two meals rolled into one either.” 

If Mr. Pound had threatened a beating, Bill would have 
slumbered calmly, relying on his toughness of hide and his 
powers of yelling to carry him through; but his stomach was 

IS weak point, and to avoid any annoyance to that worshipful 
member, he gave in and worked against his will. 

Just at this time in which he is introduced, he had a light 
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task, and could afford to dawdle. In the midst of his job, 
George Pound, the Master’s adopted son, whom we have seen 
before, looked in upon him, and Bill Giggings gave his wood to 
the winds and laid himself out for conversation. 

He would excuse the non-performance of his task, if necessary, 
by accusing George of having delayed and hindered him. He 
had cut enough baffins too to satisfy the cook, who had set him 
the task, and he felt that he could afford to luxuriate in a talk 
with George. 

They had been speaking on various rural topics, and now the 
conversation had turned on the subject of gipsies, a theme on 
which Bill was giving his companion a vast fund of information 
more or less true. 

A large tribe had pitched their tents about a mile from 
Slinkstone, undisturbed by a kind-hearted landowner, who did 
not preserve, and had remained there for over three weeks, 
Bill Giggings was endeavouring to persuade George Pound to 
visit the camp in his company. 

George was hesitating between the fear of displeasing his 
father and the desire to 20. 

He had not been forbidden to visit the tents, his father having 
given no thought to the fact of their presence—gipsies, real 
gipsies that is to say, do not trouble workhouses much—but he 
was well aware that a request to be allowed to go would be met 
with a direct refusal, and he was debating with himself the 
important question whether going to the camp without asking 
leave from his father could be, by laws human or Divine, 
construed into disobedience. 

Bill Giggings was perfectly aware of this fact ; so far he was a 
successful “thought-reader,” and his power, being based on 
nothing but common sense and a knowledge of human nature, 
was a more genuine affair than we can easily find in these latter 
days. 

George Pound, he saw, wanted a fillip to decide him one way 
or the other. 


He knew which way the fillip he intended to apply w vould 
drive him. 

“ Don’t you goo, Master Gaarge, if you be afraid of ’em; they 
won’t hurt ‘ee he said. 

“ Pm not afraid, you great donkey ! ” said George indignantly. 

“Oh, I though p’rhaps ye were,” said Bill, turning to his work 
again. 

The fit of industry did not last very long. 

“When shall us goo?” said he, resting again from his 
task. 

“Whenever you like, Bill,” said George, setting his teeth and 
making up his mind. 

«All right,” said Bill cheerily, picking up an armful of W rood 
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as he spoke, “ I'll take these here faggots in to the cook and come 
back for the rest, and we can goo now.” 

The decision was rather sudden, but having laid himself open 
to it George felt that he could not well draw back. He made the 
best of a bad job, therefore, and when his tempter had finished 
supplying the kitchen with wood, the two boys took their way out 
of the side gate of the grounds, and across a field to the lane 
leading to the spot which the gipsies had selected for their camp. 

It was on a large piece of open turf at the end of a grass-grown 
and unused lane, which had led to some meadows towards the 
river, but which had been superseded by a new road years and 
years ago, and not turned down into the adjoining fields yet. 
There are many such in some of the sleepier counties of England. 
When their use as a byeway has fallen into desuetude, no one 
dreams of grubbing up the hedges, throwing down the banks, and 
adding eight or nine perches to his land. Drop one of these lanes 
into the Isle of Thanet, and see what the farmers will do to it 
and say about it, in a country where the nodding barley touches 
the gig-wheels, so closely do they farm; but you may see them 
in Essex, Hertfordshire, or Huntingdonshire any day of the 
week. 

At the end of one of these, then, the gipsies had made their 
present habitation, and it suited them well. There were no trees, 
for your Romany is far too wise to pitch his tent near a tree; the 
lane gave grazing enough for their horses and asses, and its high 
banks kept them from going astray ; there was no lack of brush- 
wood and underwood for their fires, and the owner of the land 
looked with a lenient eye on his temporary tenants. 


Pill Giggings led the way in high glee, and assured George of 


a welcome among the gipsies so long as he went under his 
guidance. 


“Tll take ye to see their queen,” said he, “and she'll tell 
yer fortune.” 

“T don’t believe in all that nonsense,” said George, with all 
the dignity of education. 

“Ah,” said Bill Giggings, with all the superstition of Ta. 
“you wait till you've seen it all come true, like I have. Last time 
I'see her she told my’un, and becosI hadn’t got noo silver to 
cross her hand wi’, she brought me bad luck. I was askin’ 
her a lot o’ things, and she said she’d tell me my fortune. Well, 
l let her like a fule.” 

“What did she tell you?” said George, who perceived that the 
nearer Mr. Bill Giggings drew to the gipsies the more he seemed 
afraid of their queen—* a lot of rubbish, I suppose, about having 
nine children.” 

“Ah, were it?” said Bill, in a tone of the deepest respect. 
“That’s all you know about it, for all your fine schoolin.’ I'll tell 
you what she said,” he added, looking nervously around to make 
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sure that the gipsy-queen was not hovering near him; “ it were 
in rhyme too, and that made it more awfuller.” 

“There is nothing awful in rhyme, you great donkey !”’ said 
George contemptuously ; “ what was it?” 

“This was it,” said Bill, in a deeply injured tone, induced by 
the slender respect paid to his fears. “She took hold of my hand 
whilst I was asking her a lot of questions about——about some- 
thing as she had been talking to me about; she catched hold 
of it and held it tight ; then she give a holler, and she says— 

“¢Silence, she says ‘and from thy hand learn fate and 
fortune!’ Lor! I was frightened!” 

George laughed at his solemn air and his staring eyes. 

“Ah, you wouldn’t ’a laughed if it had ’a bin you, I can tell 
you, Master George,” said Bill Giggings, indignantly ; “ wait till 
you hear what she said next.” 

“Well, what did she say next?” asked George. “I don’t see 
much to frighten anyone as yet.” 

Bill looked at him, half in admiration of his courage, half in 
contempt for his folly. 

“This is what she said next then, Master George, if you'll 
believe me, and ’tis true every word as I speak— 

‘** Hidden things above thee do not heed, 
Or for it you shall surely smart and bleed !’ 

“There!” said Bill Giggings, who had delivered the prophecy 
in a voice full of awe, “I should jest lke to see how you'd look 
if you had a thing like that ’ere said to you.” 

“What was the odds,” said George, “so long as the rubbish 
didn’t come true.” 

“Who says it didn’t come true?” said Bill, still sticking up 
for the oracle. 

‘Well, did it come true ?” said George,—“ of course it didn’t. 

“Tt didn’t, didn’t it?” answered Bill Giggings, with deep 
scorn, “didn’t it though ? ah! you see, that’s all you know about 
it, Mr. Clever. Now, as it happens, it did come true.” 

“Did it?” said George, a little shaken in his unbelief, “how 
soon afterwards ?” | 

“That very day!” said Bill, slowly and impressively, as 
though this punctuality and promptness must’ surely convince 
the listener that his scepticism was really next door to impiety. 

“Tell me how, Bill,” said George, beginning to think that there 
must be something in it after all. 

“ T were going home,” said Bill Giggings, stopping and empha- 
sising his remarks by little taps of his forefinger on the arm Ol 
his companion, who stopped as well, “straight away from the 
gipsy’s tent to the Union, and I were in a hurry, ‘cause I knowed 
when old Peter the labour-master catched me I’d get his stick 
about me, and I wanted to get in afore he could see me. Well, ! 

were running along past the old trees at the end of Haggard Lane, 
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where the old gallus used to stand—o-o-oh, it’s an awful place— 
and I heerd a lot o’ young owlets a-whimpering up in one o’ the 
trees. I knowed a man what ‘ud gi’ me a shillin’ if I could find 
him the nest, an’ I peeped about, although I were late, an’ bimeby 
I seed the hole where they was. I were up the tree in a minute, 
and I shoved my hand in the hole, an’ — oh lor’ !” 

The remembrance seemed to overpower even cheeky Bill Gig- 
sings, who stopped his tale. 
~ ©Well,” said George, impatiently, “go on. What happened 
then to make the rhyme out true?” 

“TI shoved my hand in again,’ resumed Bill, “and I were 
hanging on to a side branch wi’ one hand, and standing on a 
stump of another one wi’ one o’ my feet. It were as fur over to 
the hole as I could reach, and when I got my hand in as fur as I 
could, I couldn’t get ’im out very easy, and the old owl were in 
thur.”’ 

“Did he peck you ?” said George. 

“T should jest about think he did,” answered Bill, wringing his 
hand as though the bird were at him now; “he druv his great 
beak three or four times right down to the bones o’ my fingers. 
Lor’! didn’t I holler? and didn’t the old owl hiss and hoot ? 
When I got my hand out at last it were all over blood, and the 
flesh were all tore, and didn’t it smart an’ hurt ? I couldn’t hardly 
use it to help me get down the tree, an’ when I got home old 
Peter was a-waitin’ for me at the gates, where the master couldn’t 
see what he done, an’ didn’t he let me have his stick about my 
back neither! Oh dear! And if that ain’t coming true about 
‘surely smart and bleed, I should like to know what is ?” 

It was obviously impossible to undermine Bill’s faith in the 
gipsy’s prophecy. 

“You'd have stopped and tried to get the owl’s nest whether 
the gispy had told your fortune or not,” said the sceptic. 
“What had that got to do with it?” 

“Lor’,” said Bill, “ wasn’t I after something hidden above me? 
Didn’t I smart and bleed for it? Whatever more do you want, 
I should like to know ?” : 

“ Have you ever seen her since?” asked George, putting aside 
the question for a time. 

“Yes,” said Bill Giggings, “I went the very next time as I 
were sent of a arrand, and I tell’d her of it, and she said it was 
sent by her to punish me for askin’ questions, an’ she said as it 
weren't a owl at all, but something as she’d sent to punish me, 
acos o’ the questions. Now p’raps you'll believe me !” 

“TI wouldn’t have gone near her after she’d served me that 
trick,” said George, laughing at him. 

“Wouldn’t you though 2” said Bill; “ p’raps you mightn’t a’ bin 
able to help yourself. Anyhow, I did go, and I told her of it, and 
she says, serve me right she says, an’ she told me to do something 
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else too, an’ I’m a-doin’ of it now,” he said, in a defiant rough 
tone, “ and she can’t say as I ain't neither 

« What are you doing for her now ?” said George, regarding 
his companion with some curiosity. 

“ Never you mind !” answered Bill Giggings ; “ here’s the place, 
here they are, come along!” 

And running on before his companion, he darted among the 
tents and spoke a few words to a brawny-looking young gipsy 
who emerged from one of them. The man nodded and went to 
another tent. 

Bill rejoined George, who had stopped when he ran on, 
uncertain how to proceed. 

“Come along!” he said: “it’s all right, I only ran on to see 
if we might go ) in—they said we might.” 

The curiosity George felt to behold the interior life of a 
gipsy encampment prevented him from taking any very great 
notice of the fact, which would have been patent to any keen 
observer, that the manner of Mr. Bill Giggings betray ed more 
excitement than was to be looked for in one who had already 
penetrated into their mysteries and learned by experience the 
truth of their prophecies. George did not heed this, however, 
and presently found himself being introduced at court. 

The head of the tribe, or the Queen, as the gipsies did not call 
her, except when they were performing their favourite operation 

of “gulling” a Gorgio, was a fine-looking old woman of an age 
advanced certainly, “put very difficult to guess, and a comparison 
of her face with those of the others who were peeping at the two 
youthful new-comers would at once account for her supremacy 
over the rest of the tribe. 

She came forward to meet George, scanning his face very 
carefully as she did so. 

“Have you come to see the gipsies, my pretty gentleman?” 
said she. “Ah, you've a kindly heart for the poor wandering 
gipsies, haven’t you, my pretty gentleman ?’ 

“T don’t know,” said George, “Tve never seen any of your 
camps before: aren’t you cold ‘at night ?”’ 

“Ah, many a night, my dear,” said she ; “but the gipsy is free, 
if the stars do shine through his roof, The stars are our books, 
my dear,—let the poor gipsy read your fortune out of them.” 

“T thought you would want to do that,” said George laughing, 
and holding out his hand. “I haven’t got much silver to cross 
with—only two sixpences—here they are 

“ Put your money by, my little man, the cipsy wants not money 
from all; promise only,” she said, “ promise only that you will bear 
a good heart toa good gipsy all your life long. Promise, my dear! 

“ Oh, I'll promise you that,” said the boy. “I don’t believe you 


would do me any harm, and why shouldn’t I bear a good heart 
to you?” 
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She looked keenly in his fair, handsome young face and said 
very emphatically, 

“No harm will the gipsy ever do to you, but good, and great 
sood. Good that you do not dream of, good that you cannot see. 
Now cross my hand with this, and hear the gipsy’s fortune 
for you. 

She handed him an old-fashioned silver cross, and he did as he 
was requested. 

She took his hand and peered earnestly at it, with her face 
close to it. 

George stood, with a smile on his face, half wondering, half 
mirthful, but wholly void of fear. 

“Ah,” the gipsy muttered in a tone that easily reached his 
ears, “lost and sought, found by the gipsy ; fed and clothed and 
taught by the stranger, found by the gipsy; rich if the gipsy 
will; be good to the gipsy !”’ 

She ceased her muttering and released his hand; he held out 
the two sixpences to her. 

“Won't you take them?” he said, again laughing; “ they are all 
I have, but you are welcome to them.” 

“Make a mark on one of them,”’ she said, “and I will keep it 
and show it to you again some day.”’ 

George took out his knife and made two deep scratches with 
the point on the neck of his most sacred majesty George IV.; 
he handed the coin to the gipsy, who put it into a small wooden 
box which she produced from her pocket, and afterwards re- 
turned to it again. 

“Take this, my dear,” said she, giving George something 
wrapped in paper, “and open it not till you are quite alone, it 
is a token that the gipsy does not want your money; use it as 
you will, and remember to keep a good heart for the good gipsy 
always. Promise me once more.”’ 

“JT promise you that,” said the boy, smiling and putting the 
packet up, “I will always be good to a good gipsy.”’ 

“Now you can go round the tents and see them all, none will 
offend you here, and I will speak to the other pretty boy. Bring 
him here, Hiram.” 

George looked round in some surprise; he had imagined that 
Bill Giggings had been standing close to him all the time, and 
was astonished to find that it was not so; but he had no time for 
any explanation with his guide, for the gipsy woman motioned 
Bill to enter a tent, and he at once dived in. The gipsy man 
touched his rough hat to George and said,— 

“Come and look round the camp, young master; come and see 
how we cook our victuals.”’ 

George followed him, and was soon full of interest and wonder 
at the strange sights he saw. 

Bill Giggings was not so comfortable. 
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Seated between the old gipsy and a younger woman of the 
tribe whom he had found in the tent when he entered, he sat 
at first with a grin, as though he were expecting something 
aood. 

When George and his guide were out of earshot the elder 
woman spoke. 

“ Is that the one they call the Master's son ?”’ she asked. 

“That’s him,” said Bill cheerfully,—‘“ George Pound is what 
everybody calls him about here.” 

“You are certain that you have made no mistake and have 
not lied to me!”’ she said sternly. 

“Certain sure,” said Bill Giggings; “there ain’t only him, 
there ain’t more than one George Pound.” 

“What did I promise to give you if you brought him here for 
me to see ?”’ asked the woman. 

“A shillin’!”’ said Bill, rubbing his hands together in anticipa- 
tion of the reward. 

“There’s your shilling,” said the gipsy, producing one from 
a large leather purse. 

Bill pocketed the shilling in high glee, first spitting on it for 
luck ; very few shillings ever came his way. 

“Now then!” said the woman, in a stern voice, “ now that 
{ have paid you what I promised, I am going to pay you some 
more for doing what you are going to do next,’ 

“ All right, missus,” said Bill, delighted at a prospect of un- 
limited toffee. “I'll do ever so much more for you for another 
shillin’—or two,” he added thoughtfully. 

“Ah!” said the gipsy woman, looking at him in a manner he 
did not at all like, “I know you would, you little imp of Satan! 
Listen to me,” she cried, turning sharply upon him, and putting 
her wrinkled face close to his, “are you fond of Toothache ?” 

“Lord, no!” cried Bill, staring at her with all his might, “] 
should think not. Toothache ! oh lor’ !” 

“You shall have it for a month, then,” said the gipsy, scowling 
at him ; “all day long and all night too!” 

“ Go-0-0- -o, no!” shrieked Bill Giggings, clapping one hand 
tightly over his mouth, and the other firmly on the top of that, 
to preclude the possibility of anything deleterious finding its way 
past them into that orifice. “ W ha’ for?” he mumbled, as well 
as his self-applied gag would permit. 

“ Doctors shall come and try to cure him,” pursued she, calmly, 
and talking not fo him but at him, which savoured horribly to 
Bill of an unseen and diabolical audience ; “and they will give 
him stuff to cure him, and the more stuff they give him the more 
his teeth will ache, and the worse his pains will be.” 

“Wha’ for?” again mumbled the horrified boy, still firmly 
guarding his threatened mouth. 

“ Give him aches and pains all over him, mother,” broke in the 
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younger woman, snarling at Bill like a wild cat; “ perhaps they 
will pull all his teeth out, and cure him that way.” 

“Good girl!” said the old woman; “he shall have rheumatics 
all over, and stomach-ache all night long.” 

Bill Giggings had had samples of this last aftliction, principally 
induced by the results of predatory visits to neighbouring or- 
chards, and knew what it meant; the prospect of a perpetual 
acquaintance with the country boy’s bugbear was too much for 
his feelings, and through his clenched fingers he uttered a melan- 
choly howl, which seemed to afford great gratification to his 
tormentors. 

“His teeth shall drop out of themselves, and he shall have 
ear-ache instead,” said the old woman, ‘and they can’t pull his 
ears off to cure him of that.” 

“No, no!” cried the other woman. “Ha! ha! ha! They can't 
pull his ears off, and he will never get well!” 

Bill burst into tears, but still holding tight on to his mouth, 
as though he feared the introduction of new diseases was only a 
ruse to get at his teeth, he managed to blubber out for the 
third time, “ Wha’ for?” 

“He wants to know what for,” said the old woman, “he pre- 
tends he doesn’t know.” 

“Pom—wor’—don’,”’ said Bill, shaking his head, hands, and 
arms violently, “wha’ for?” 

“He knows,” said the gipsy, shaking her finger solemnly at 
him, “he knows that directly he geis the boy that he brought 
over away from here, he will tell him that the gipsy queen gave 
him money for doing it; that is what is in his wicked heart. 
That is how he will serve the gipsy queen, who gave him money 
and will give him more!” 

“Make him dumb, mother, that he can’t tell!” cried the girl. 
“Make him deaf that he can’t hear them ask him! Make him 
blind that he can’t point them the way he came !” 

No one would have recognized the impudent Bill Giggings in 

the terrified wretch who, regardless of his mouth, unclasped his 
hands and flung himself at the knees of the two women, 
_ “I won't,” he cried, “I won’t! Iwon’t say a word to him about 
it, [swear I won’t! IfI do, you send all them aches and things 
to me, but not else—not unless I do tell. There, that’s fair, ain’t 
it? Ah, an’ another owl as well, if you like,” he added, thinking 
it advisable to offer liberal terms. 

“He shall peck your eyes instead of your fingers, next time, if 
you do tell,” said the gipsy woman. “Well, I will give you this 
one chance. The pains and aches shall not come till you do ; and 
the moment, the very moment you do, they will all come at once, 
and twice as bad as they would if you told to-day. Now,” said 
she, hustling him out of the tent, “go now, and come back here in 
three days, do you hear?” 
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“ Yes, missus,” said the fearful Bill Giggings, solemnly breath. 
ing a wish to be well out of it. 

He dried his eyes at the gipsy woman’s command, and departed 
in search of his companion. He found George in high clee, 
sitting among some of the gipsies and sharing their meal. ‘Bill 
Giggings, despite his late fright, was ready for feeding, and 
needed no persuasion to sit down too. 

“What funny people you allare!” said George to the big black- 
bearded man who had shown him round the camp, and introduced 
him to the extempore meal; “but you are all very kind, though,” 
he added. 

“We're always glad to see a gentleman who's going to be good 
to the poor olpsy “when he grows up and is a rich man, young 
master,’ said the man; and the boy puzzled over his words. 

When the meal was over, and it was time for them to be 
going, he took his last remaining sixpence from his pocket and 
offered it to this man, who, however, put his hand gently back 
again. 

“We don't take your money, young gentleman,” he said, 
quietly ; “‘ some day, maybe, mother and I may seek a bit of help 
from you for our folk, but it will not be in money.” 

“Is your mother the one they call the gipsy queen ?” asked the 
boy ; “she gave me something.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, proudly. “Rachel Pinfold is my 
mother, sir, and our family are the best of the Romany chals. It 
ever you come to the tents say you're a friend of Hiram Pinfold, 
and you'll be all right, sir.” 

George thanked the man, and with a merry good-bye to the 
rest of the tribe, betook himself towards home, accompanied by 
Bill Giggings, who had somewhat recovered his spirits. 

That youth fortunately managed to effect his return to the 
Union unperceived and unchallenged ; with a view of preventing 
his being reprimanded, George had promised that he would say 
nothing to his father —as he always called him, though he 
knew the facts of his adoption—respecting their visit to the gipsy 
camp, and Bill’s mind was comparatively easy. 

When George reached his bedroom that night he opened the 
packet which he had kept in his pocket all the evening, and found 
to his astonishment that it contained money. He was still more 
surprised when, on unwrapping the paper which covered the 
enclosure, he found that it consisted of two sovereigns. On the 
paper was written in a rough but perfectly plain hand, — 

“ Tell no one of this. Be secret, and good fortune will come. 

He put the packet into one of the drawers of a schoolboy’s 
writing-desk, and sat down to ponder whether he should tell his 
father or not. 

The fact that he would most likely get Bill Giggings into 
trouble, the vague words of the gipsy woman and her son, the 
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prohibition on the paper, and a boy’s love of the mysterious, 
combined to keep him secret over the matter. 
“J won’t use the money,” he decided at length, “ but I won’t 
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tell father anything about it just now 
# * * * * AE 

About the time that George Pound was receiving these mys- 
terious hints of some future greatness awaiting him, Lenton was 
supplied with the hints from Simon Merewether that made him 
give utterance to the words which close the previous chapter. 

How will these two people come together ? 

Lenton is seeking to know whether Jack ever married Nellie 
Merewether ; whether, if he did, there is any child surviving, and 
if there be, then where he is. 

The gipsy “ queen” could supply him with all the information 
he wants. 

How will these two people come together ? 

Honest Simon Merewether would die in peace if he could see 
with his old eyes the lawful child of his darling Nellie. 

And George Pound is that child. 

How will these two people come together ? 

By accident ? By search? Through rumour? In some mys- 
terious manner? How? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FORD AND FLOW. 
A TALE OF THE TIDE. 





BY 








“Fair is her cottage in its place.... 
It sees itself, from thatch to base, 
Dream in the sliding tides 
And fair is she..... 
The Laureate. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE COTTAGE AT THE FORD. 


AT this point the rough and hilly road abruptly ends. The 
unaccustomed traveller, who has journeyed thus far through the 
Hebridean Island, gazes blankly at the wheel-tracks and _ foot- 
marks of the way visibly descending to the edge of the waves, 
lapping the sandy sea-shore. A waste of waters stretches beyond 
to the nearest island miles away. No boats are to be seen, only 
a few cottars’ houses peep out between the sandhills, with a 
tumble-down hostelry close by. Had there been a direction-post 
at the last cross-road, it might fitly have borne the inscription 
“This is the way to the Sea,” for other bourne or destination 
does not appear, and the road goes straight to the water's edge, 
as if the horses and carts which have seemingly travelled upon it 
had gone bodily into the waves. It is only on inquiry that the 
stranger learns that, after all, this is not the terminus of the road. 
The way leads farther in reality, but only at ebb tide, and at 
present it is high water. For this is one of the great tidal fords 
of the Hebrides, connecting two of the islands of the western 
chain, and, on the level strand, which will be passable in about 
four hours from now, the traveller may pursue his journey on 
horseback, or even on foot nearly dry-shod to the southern island 
of Benbecula, a straight run of about six miles. There is no 
alternative meanwhile, but to wait. Life in this locality may be 
summarily comprehended in two main occupations; waiting till 
the tide turns to ebb in the first place, speculating in the interval 
how far it is likely to ebb; and in the second place, running, 
with all convenient speed, to “catch the ford” before it flows 
again. Unavoidable delays, in short, and dangerous delays—ior 
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there are ebbs, and ebbs—spring and neap tides, variable with 
westerly winds, and hazardous quicksands midway, perplexing the 
traveller who ventures the passage without a guide. 

There is a strange witchery about this smooth ebbing tide-race, 
miles in breadth, flowing out to seaward like ariver. Its currents 
set and turn and wheel, blending with each other, without a break 
or flaw on the oily surface spread with huge eddying swirls 
freighted with foam-bells and drift weed. For it is calm; there 
is no wrath in the tide to-day, only a steady, irresistible set to 
the westward. Soon, as can be seen from the higher sandhills of 
the shore, the central shoals of the ford begin to show above the 
water, rapid streams around them draining off the dregs of the 
tide, as if it were the life-blood of the land. Then, in a few 
hours, there is only a firm expanse of billowy sand, in wreath and 
bank and level floor, ribbed and waterlined with tiny whorls; the 
flood gone out to seaward so far that, from mid-channel, you can 
only guess of the waters yet to flow by a gleaming white rim 
against the sky-line. 

If you have a love for colour, choose the evening ebb b 
preference, and stray over those lined and wrinkled sand-flats 
among the gleaming pools left by the waters, with the western 
sun lighting up the surface of the shallows, and touching the sea 
weed fronts and every sand-grain and water-drop with prism- 
hues, while the great sea-pools—fathoms deep of amethyst among 
the shifting sands—are changing and glancing with the dazzlin 
rayin every ripple. This is the land of waters, this great dreamy 
Uist; full, inland to the Muich, with fresh-water lakes innumer- 
able, and girt with this wide sea-passage filled by the chafing 
tide. It is jewelled with lakelets in its very sands. Further 
ashore it is the very region of mystic forgetfulness, with its 
slumbrous tarns and meres, its treeless solitudes, and the ocean 
murmur haunting it throughout like a spirit voice. Even its 
hills are rounded as if in calm, not like Hecla yonder, in the 
sister island, catching the sun’s rays long after the sands are 
dark, and the low flat isles between are dusk with shadow. 

Take the calm and the colour of the ford while you may, and 
stray not far on the treacherous sands, for there is an ominous 
voice in the western sea to-night, telling of a fierce tide yet to 
come, when the darkness shall have fallen, and the flood glides 
up the strand between the night and morning like a dim phantom- 
foam wreathed, and vexed with spray and spin drift. For ifthere 
be calm meanwhile, and colour and soft outline in this nook of 
- the tide-deserted land, there is an inconstant and wrathful shore 
out yonder on the verge of the Atlantic—breaking reef and surge 
for miles of coast line, and over the skerries and shoals of the 
stretch of ocean to the west, with only the dark hull of St. Kilda 
breaking the horizon, over the sand hummocks and tidal islets of 
this endless island shore. 
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There is one bit of colour left which the night-cloud may not 
dim—and it may be seen, just now, at the door of Fer rgus Mae. 
rimmon’s cottage—the colden elimmer of his daughter Mairi’s 
hair, as she looks up the road, and the breeze stirs a lock, escaped 
from the banded braid on her white forehead. She is a Hebrid. 
born girl, but, among the island dwellers, her type of loveliness jg 
rare. Do you know whence it comes? There has been a fusion 
of races here. There is the original Celtic type, dark-eyed and 
sallow—slavish and supple in character—but this was leavened 
long ago by the influx of the daring race which overran these and 
all the. islands of the north and west—and blended with the tribes 
and races it could not overcome for numbers. The Northman has 
been here, but the Celtic tongue shews that his individuality was 
merged. Indistinet the Norse type has become in time. Only 
now and then a glimpse of it comes out—a characteristic rather 
than a special feature. Speak to Mairi and you will see it at once 
—hers are the nineteen years which show it best. If the blue 
eyes lift to yours, and she speaks in reply, how the face breaks up 
as if there were music in't—the plastic breathing features chang- 
ing—like the shot neck of a dove | kindling with every mood 
and passion. And yet every moment the countenance has a unity 
of its own—a face-chord of melody laid there every instant. It 
is not the white arms, or the lustrous blue eyes alone which lift 
this simple girl to quiet beauty. It is not her figure, which is 

slight, and not over middle height—it is just Mairi’s gentle grace 
altogether—and, most of all, Mairi when’ she speaks “and smiles, 
It is evidently a more dangerous locality this than ford, or in- 

terrupted road, or storm can make it. For the road ends, and 
the tide flows—and there is the sea—and Mairi, an innocent Siren 
at its portal. %o far does she seem from expecting the visit of a 
lover at this moment, that the sight of a tall figure striding 
through the sandhills apparently repels rather than attracts her 
notice, for she runs quickly into the house, closing the door after 
her. 

Inside, there is only old Fergus; the father and daughter make 
up the household. He is seated on a low stool before a peat-tire, 
placed, as is the custom here, in the centre of the floor. Coming 
in from the sunlight nothing isto be seen at first but the dull red 
embers; a small window i in “the side wall, and a pane of glass let 
into the thatched roof, are the only openings for daylight. The 
house, one long apartment, with a low partition midway, is full 
of shadow s—then, through the swirling smoke finding its way out 
by chinks in the roof and walls, and swayed by the opening of 
the door, may be dimly descried the old man’s grey head, and the 
outlines of his shrunken form and crippled limbs. He has been 
nearly worsted in the wars—this veteran—not that he ever fought 
abroad, but his has been a long, single-handed combat with 
poverty at home, and the signs of the “strife are not awanting. 
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Ever since his wife died he was left with his only daughter, his 
has been a hard lot. 

The old man and Mairi conversed for some time in Gaelic, after 
the latter’s entrance, Fergus asking if the “ebb” was past,—by 
which he meant the passage of the ford from the south,—and if 
anyone had crossed to Uist. 

“Only Donald Cameron, the catechist,’* replied Mairi; “he 
is sure to be here after crossing,’ she roguishly added, it being 
commonly reported that the individual in question—though a 
zealous and painstaking man—was not unfrequently actuated in 
his visits as much by a desire for what he termed “ perishing 
bread,” as by the more special duties of his calling. bertainly 
the cottage close to the ford was tempting to a hungry wayfarer. 

“Qh, Mairi, Mairi,” sighed her father, “the good man is welcome, 
yes, indeed! When you come to be as old as I am you will be 
glad ——” 

* But here the door opened, and the catechist, a tall, gaunt 
man, clad in black, with keen, sharp features set in long grey 
locks, as if in a frame, put in his head interrogatively. 

“Come in, Donald Cameron, and welcome,” said Fergus. “Get 
a chair for the good man, Mairi,’ he added. 

“Fine evening, friends,” replied the catechist in Gaelic, slowly 
entering and closing the door behind him—then advancing and 
shaking hands with the inmates—“ Fine evening, indeed, but 
O, that ford!” he continued, slowly taking off some of his 
wrappings, and then, standing beside the seat set for him, “ that 
ford! I have crossed it often, Fergus, but never saw a worse 
tide. The stream is so dead that it hardly left the long 
sand, and I had to wade for a good half-hour through it, as my 
sea-boots testify. I think, Mairi, if you can find me an old pair 
of brogans I'll take these off for an hour, before I go on to 
Clachan.” 

“Certainly,” said the girl, “I will. Sit down and warm your- 
self, and I will be making some tea for you.” 

Not apparently heeding this hospitable offer, but seating him- 
self nevertheless, the catechist began to converse with the old matn 
and, after a little, their speech rose into the high-pitched falseto, 
key, which characterises seriows conversation in these places ; 
Mairi, in the meanwhile, preparing the humble meal. 

“Have you been hearing of ‘the work’ in the South Isles, 
Fergus? how it has been growing and prospering?” said the 
catechist ; “meetings after meetings, night after night. Mr 


— has been speaking with great effect. O! a blessed 
work,” 





* A well-known personage in the Western Islands, performing the duties of a 
4y missionary among the Crofters. 

| The ministers of these districts are habitually called by their Christian names 
with the respectful prefix of Mr. 
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“T have heard,” replied the old man, lifting his eyes from the 
fire, and fixing them on the keen, eager face of the other, “T have 
heard, Donald. I have been told. LI hope it is well. But there 
is need of care, great care,” he added, as if by afterthought ; and 
then the faded eyes fell again, and he relapsed into silence. 

“QO yes!” replied the ‘other, “of course there’s need of that 
too; but, as the ministers were saying to us at Barra, there’s such 
a thing as too much care — over- ‘cautious folk abound — the 

‘moderates’ are cautious. There may be too much hanging- 
back. We must catch the blessed time before it goes by.” Then, 
seeing he must keep up the conversation himself, “he ad led, “ Jes 
in the islands now, and it may go from them again. The other 
day it was not, now it’s here. When may it not pass away? 
Of a truth it is here. I tell you,” cried the enthusiast, rising 
from his seat, with the intensity of his feelings, “I tell you it’s 
here, I saw it once, and heard it; heard it like the wind among 
the myrtles, and saw it like the Pentecostal fire!” He fell back 
on his seat as if overcome. 

There was a long pause. The men evidently did not 
sympathize with each other. Perhaps the speaker felt he had 
gone too far. Then old Fergus said, very gently :— 

“<The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth ; so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.’’ 

Then he was silent, and, while no one spoke, there came borne 
on the evening air, now so still that every sound was audible, an 
awful wail of wind from the seaward; like a formless ery it 
swelled, and fell, rose again, and died away into a murmur. 

“There's a voice in the sea to- night,” said Mairi, simply. She 
had joined the others, and was standing in the firelight, which 
gleamed and rippled on her loosened hair. 

“Young woman,” said the catechist, abruptly turning to her, 
“T hope you are not mocking in what you say. These things are 
solemn; and it’s a poor lesson, if you have learned it “from 
some careless southerner, such as are hereabouts, I learn, to scofl 
at religion !” 

The girl was silent, with downcast eyes. She did not merit 
the rebuke, but she made no reply. 

“Mairi did not mean any harm, I think,” said Fergus, quietly. 
“She was only speaking of the voice of the sea, ‘and that is 
God's voice, for He speaks now in storm and calm. There is 20 

‘open vision’ in these days, but His presence is ever near and 
close to the believer.” 

So their talk went on. Only the girl slipped away after 4 
little, and, by-and-by, went to the door, opened it and came 
out. 

It was dark and chill. As she turned the gable of the house, 
some one stepped up beside her quickly. She uttered an eX 
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clamation of surprise. The new-comer, a tall, athletic youth, 
seized her hand. “Hush, Mairi, it’s only a friend—Frank, you 
know! When are you going to let me have a talk with you ? 
I’ve been waiting here, for hours.” 

Then, judging from her silence, that her eyes were downcast, 

“Come, Mairi,” he said, “speak to a fellow, won’t you ?” 

She tried to free her hand from his. 

“Don’t, Mr. Dayrell, don’t,’ she said in fair English; “I’m not 
company for the like of you, and there’s nothing to say, forbye. 
Why do you come about so late? You don’t even come in. And 
you would, if you really wanted to see us.” 

It was not encouraging, the young man felt. It was scarcely 
Fergus’s society he sought. And the catechist and he would not 
have suited each other. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Mairi,” he said, when having freed 
her hand she stepped a little back from him, “ you are too hard 
upon me! I’m going away soon, now—going away ‘to spend a 
week in Heisger’ (as your song goes), over yonder, after I come 
back from Benbecula, where [ am going to fish to-morrow. 
Couldn’t you come? No answer ?—QO, I suppose Donal’ More 
wouldn’t let you come, eh ?” 

“Dhomnuil Mhor?” said the girl, laughing in spite of herself, 
and imitating his southron tongue. “What do you know of 
Dhomnuil Mhor?” But the dark was kindly, and hid her quick 
blush from the other’s gaze. Then, springing backwards a ste 
or two, she added “ Now, sir, do go away, the catechist will be 
coming out, and he is sure to see you about—goodbye!” and, 
quickly evading his attempt to grasp her hand again, she passed 
round the corner, opened the door and disappeared. 

The unfavoured suitor, left alone in the darkness, was not well 
pleased. He stayed about the spot for nearly an hour, but the 
girl did not again come out,and when the door once more opened 
it was only for the egress of the catechist, at sight of whom the 
young man quickly vanished in the darkness. He was indeed 
none other than the “Mocking Southerner,” who pointed the 
irequent moral of the itinerant teacher’s admonitions. Shortly 
afterwards he entered the inn close bye, and made arrangements 
to remain there all night, preperatory to crossing the ford, on 
loot, the following morning. He was in bad humour, and even 
his host’s vaunted “Talisker,’ the potent manufacture of the 
veritable “ Long John,” failed to revive him. He had hoped to 
have had a flirtation with Mairi, and that the girl herself had 
contrived to evade. “Confound that fellow Donal’ More or 
Whatever they call him,” he said, moodily; “to see a lout like 
that with such a girl!” and then he turned to the “ Talisker* ” 
once more. 

Frank Dayrell had been for the last four months wandering 


* The noted product of a Skye Distillery, 
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through the island on a fishing tour. He had paid attentions to 
Mairi at intervals during that time. These had never seemed 
very welcome, and were less listened to now, apparently, than 
ever. A plague on Dhomnuil Mhor, wheelwright and fisherman 
of Clachan-Carnish ! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FLOW OF MINGALAY. 


THE morning broke roughly, after a might of rain and wind. 
But, soon after dawn, the wind lulled treacherously, and a dense 
mist came rolling in from seaward, before a north-westerly breeze. 
Sometimes the fog-banks lifted, the clouds dispersed, and the 
wind freshened, then again it lulled, and the mists settled again. 
To the west-ward the sea broke heavily. Fergus Macrimmon, 
early astir outside his cottage door, opined that the weather 
looked ill. “A good thing,” he said, “that the tides were dead 
(z.e. neap), else there would have been a high flood. A high flood, 
being on this account objectionable, that it was likely to invade 
the “lazybeds” of potatoes adjoining the house, and even, at 
times, the house itself. On these low-lying shores the difficulty 
is to secure a site safe from the incursions of the waves. But 
the prospect for the day was not wholly favourable, on account 
of the “neap ;” for there would be “no ford” that day, Fergus 
said, with the air of a man who knew what he was talking 
about. It was on Maimi’s tongue to say that Mr. Dayrell would 
not be able to carry out his plan of crossing to Benbecula; but 
she checked herself in time. How was she to say that he 
intended to go, without mentioning that he had told her? So 
this discreet maiden held her peace on this particular subject, 
and talked only of “the ford” generally, and the chance of 
anybody. Anybody of course including “Dhomnuil,” of whom 
it was no harm to be thinking. 

“No ford, you think, father ?” 

“ None,” replied he, decisively, “no man in his senses would 
trust a neap, with north-west wind, and there’s the mist too! 
Always raised a heavy sea, did the mist. Anyone knowing the 
ford well might cross with a good horse, if it were a life and 
death errand, but not on foot, O no!” 

Now Mr. Dayrell did not know the tidal passage—thought 
Mairi—he had not come on horseback to the ford last night, and 
horses were not readily to be hired in these places. Could he 
have gone nevertheless? And for all Mairi could do to banish 
this question from her thoughts, it would come back upon her, 
again and again. Though “he did not much deserve it, this 
“Mocksome southron” was much more frequently in the girl’ 
thoughts this morning than even his more favoured rival. “Has 
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he crossed or tried to cross? Would they suffer him to go from 
the inn with the intention of crossing, or would the people at 
the inn never inquire whither he intended going? Perhaps he 
had told no one of his plan except herself. Supposing he did go 
and got into danger, what if he were lost ? These ideas were so 
maddening that at last, old Fergus seated in his chair for the 
forenoon, she made some vague excuse and slipped away from 
the house in the direction of the inn. There was no one outside 
the house at whom she could inquire. This wastrying. Suppose 
the young gentleman in question was still within, what could 
she say? At last she summoned courage, asked for, and saw the 
landlord. He didn’t know. Thought Mr. Dayrell was still in 
the house, though he had paid his bill. Eventually he made 
inquiries, and found his guest had departed. 

“What do you want to know for, Mairi,’ he said, coming 
back. 

“My father,—” faltered the girl,—‘I mean Mr. Dayrell was 
passing our house last night, and spoke of going over to 
Benbecula, and my father thinks it isn’t weather for anyone 
to go, at least on foot, and he strange to the way.” 

“ Neither is it weather to go,” said mine host, “ but of course if 
he went he went, and if he didn’t go, why, then he didn’t. 
I don’t know whether he went that way or not. We have 
enough to do here, all of us, without looking after mad 
Englishmen with more money than wits. Seems you take an 
interest in him, though, eh Mairi? Ah lass, lass, what’s this ?” 
It was all the return the poor girl got, and she blushed in spite 
of herself, her denial of any particular interest in the wayfarer, 
beyond a wish for his safety, only giving point to the landlord’s 
sarcasm, 

Part of the way she returned to her home, then stopped 
irresolutely and thought. The wind was rising, there was no 
doubt of that—driving the mist off the South Uist hills, and 
even off the nearer shore, but midway the cloud-fog rested 
heavily on the ford. It had ebbed for nearly an hour; but she 
knew full well, that all the outflow today would be slight, with 
the wind full on the shore and the slow tide. Soon, perilously 
soon, the flood would return. At last she resolved to make one 
effort more to see if he had gone, and, if possible, to prevent him, 
failing that she could do no more. Tying her shawl tightly over 
her head, she turned from the main road, and ran for the 
sandhills, skirting the ford-track of the strand. By a short cut 
she could anticipate much of the way, and gain a particular 
point, at which the track, finally quitting the sandhills, struck 
out for the open ford. If he had not left the inn very long 
before now, she would be at that point before him, if indeed 
he were on the way, and could warn him to return. When she 
had fairly left the road, she stooped down, took off her heavy 
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shoes, and homespun stockings, and hiding them in a clump of 
rushes, fled through the sandhills like a fawn. 

It was fully half-an-hour before the reached the wished-for 
spot, where the ford-track struck off. Five miles as the crow 
flies to Benbecula at this point, with two deep swollen salt 
water streams midway, safely to be crossed only at one place, 
Behind the farthest out of the sandy hillocks she sat down, 
out of breath, to wait and watch. It seemed, after all, a fruitless 
chase, for even here the traveller might pass, and be inv isible 
a quarter of a mile away on account of the mist. It was possible, 
also, that already he might have passed. Long and anxiously 
she watched. Strange ° whirling wreaths of ‘smoke- like mist 
trailed and swept across the level ‘sands, now hovering suspended, 
spirit-like, with a puff of wind 
wheeling in circles—then the dense white cloud, bent down and 
brooding on the ground, enveloped all. Behind an ominous 
thunder-roar. Was it the turning of the tide already, or only 
the last of the ebb-waves ? or, “neither slack nor flood, the 
stealthy “snarr” of the waters? A bad tide, in the language of 
the dwellers by the ford. 

At length Mairi’s heart began to fail, and she had thoughts of 
retracing her steps when, on a sudden, the lifting mist revealed 
something moving across the sands, then instantly fell again and 
hid it from view. But the figure, whatever it was, was certainly, 
from the glimpse she obtained of it going towards the South 
Island ; there was no doubt of that. Passing so late it was 
madness to attempt the ford. It could be none other than the 
stranger. Darting from the sandhill the girl ran lightly and 
quickly in the direction where the figure had been seen. Yes, 
it was he, without doubt, walking swiftly along toward the mid- 
channel crossing-place, a fishing basket slung over his shoulder, 
a light folded rod in one hand. Running till she came within 
hailing distance, for his back being towards the shore as he went, 
he did not observe her, the girl at length stopped and called to_ 
him, “Come back, Mr. Dayrell, come back!” He stopped at 
once, as if surprised ; then, seeing the girl coming on but slowly, 
he retraced his steps and met her. 

“Mr. Dayrell,” she said, before he came up, “you must not go 
on to-day, there is no tide to cross with. Father says, you cant 
wade the mid-streams with the neap.” 

“Why, Mairi,” he said, coming closer to her, “ did you really 
come all the way after me to tell me this ?” 

“Yes, I did,” answered she. “ You said, last night, you were 
going and I thought——” 

Here she stopped, guessing that he misinterpreted her already. 

“You thought I should be lost, and you came to save me! 
Was that it, Mairi?” he said, smiling. “That was kind of you. 
But you see, I dont think I will be. lost at all, and, indeed, you 
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will come now that you are here and show me the way. 
Didn’t you come for.that, dear ?” 

«“Jndeed, sir,” said the girl, bridling, “I did nothing of the 
kind. I only came to warn you, as I would any other, and as 
for your soft words, please keep them to yourself! But turn 
back, sir, do,” she pleaded, “the ford isn’t safe now, and every 
minute it will be worse.” And she intreated him, as if indeed 
she had a fonder stake at heart. But he would not listen. 

“No, no,” he said, “I'll go on, and you'll come with me, just 
a little way, and then you can run back.” 

“Indeed I will not,” she replied, indignantly, “ you might take 
a warning without thinking people think so much of you. But 
Ican’t help it, if you won’t. I shall go back.” 

So saying, her cheeks aflame, poor girl, for his words were not 
pleasant in tone, she left him, and turned for the sandhills 
again, but by a shorter way than that by which she had come. 

He stood irresolute for a moment looking ‘after her. (How 
the time was flying, and the tide had surely turned!) as if 
thinking she would return, then went to follow her. A few 
rapid strides brought him to her side. 

“Come with me, Mairi,” he said, “ come a’swilish !_ I must go, 
youknow. Come!” 

By this time she had neared a rapid stream, which, issuing: far 
up the ford, crossed the sands to seaward, cutting a channel for 
itself. It was little more than ankle-deep, but over-wide to leap. 
She was about to wade when he came up, then turned, before she 
dipped her veined feet in the hurrying water. 

“Think, shame!” she said, and her eyes filled, “to speak that 
way to one who only came to warn you!” 

He caught her arm, but she swung herself from his grasp and 
walked steadily across through the water. Then, without 
turning round, she pursued her way homewards. 

He, rather chagrined, for he saw that he had deeply offended 
her, and being loth to wet his feet, turned and went his way to 
the south. 

Walking in opposite directions the distance between them 
quickly increased, and after her indignant words, Mairi was too 
proud to look behind her to see if he followed. But pity at last 
softened her heart, and she looked backwards. He had gone 
on, apparently, for he was now out of sight in the fog. Now his 
chance of safety was less than before. Their interview, though 
only lasting a few minutes, might prove his ruin. Oh! would he 
not turn at the nextstream? Safe on her own side of the stream 
she had just waded, she resolved to follow it down for a little 
way to see if he would not return at the first difficult crossing- 
place, half a mile further on. Did she see him make for home 
again at that stage she could easily avoid meeting him as he 
returned, But again, if he crossed the first ford and went on to 
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the “long sand”—her heart sank when she thought of that, 
Following down the stream beside her she might yet catch 
another glimpse of him. So she went. Long the mist baffled } her, 
though she went far down, every step taking her at a nearer 
angle to his course. At last, and suddenly, it cleared. Who was 
that on the other side, half a mile away? Dayrell, walking to 
seaward, as if to meet the waves, and worse !|—“ Great God!” the 

cry burst from her lips, “ He is going for the Flow of Mingalay!” 
The fog had deceived him, he had described nearly a quarter of a 
circle, and his steps were approaching the treacherous quick-sands 
of the ford. 

Instantly, and thinking only of his safety now, she cried aloud, 
rushing across the turbid stream once more, “ Come back, don’t 
go that way!” But he did not hear her and continued w alking 
onwards toward his doom. “QO God!” shrieked the terrified 
girl, frantically, running over the sands towards the unconscious 
man, “ He will be lost. Help!” Still her shouts did not reach 
his ear; he was too far off yet, and too close to his danger. 
Another step or two and his footing, while on firm, stable sand 
apparently, yielded beneath him; he stumbled, half fell forward 
and plunged heavily to the depth of his knees, then, almost 
instantly, to his waist. It was a “working flow” into which he 
had fallen; sand and water mixed, with a deceitful surface as of 
firm eround, a sand-bog of varying depths, spreading for many 
hundred yards from the spot, and swaying backwards and 
forwards, a very witch-broth in its fatal spell. 

At first he thought that the footing underneath was firm, even 
though, as he stood, he was submerged to the waist. But he 
found his mistake when he tried to extricate himself. Lifting 
one foot heavily, he put it cautiously forward towards the shore 
he had stepped from—itself crumbled and treacherous—but only 
to find that no foot-hold existed round him, save that uncertain 
one on which he was. The impetus of his stumble had sent him 
forward some distance ; he was far from his last footmark on the 
firm sand ; his rod, which might have helped him, had slipped 
from his orasp, and lay beyond his reach. Then he saw the gu! 
coming towards him, breathless and pale. Somehow, up to that 
moment, he had not thought of danger; there was some awkward- 
ness perhaps, and some ungraceful floundering to be done in the 
matter ; some cause for laughter on the girl’s part. But when he 
Saw Mairi’s face, bloodless” to the lips, he felt a strange sinking 
at the heart. He was about to call to her, before she reached the 
edge, but she took the words out of his mouth. 

“ Don’t stir,” she panted, hollowly, “ Keep still, and don’t move 
for God’s love ; you will sink if you do. I will try what | 
can.” | 

He looked down at the sand, already at his waist. Was lt 
rising, or was he slowly going down, down? Surely it was not 
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above that button a moment before, and an awful chill crept over 
him, his lips twitched convulsively. 

Meanwhile his would-be rescuer had taken off her tartan 
shawl, baring her bonny yellow hair in all its wealth, and began, 
it was no time for words, to tear it up with desperate, trembling 
hands into strips. 

«T’ll try to throw this to you,’ she cried, for he was far beyond 
arm’s length, and the bank broke and fell in whenever she 
neared it. 

“Try, Mairi,” he cried, faintly, “I fear I am sinking deeper.” 
Knotting the strips together, with all her strength and speed, 
she formed at length a rude rope, and, standing on the nearest 
edge, she tried to throw it to him, weighted at one end with a 
stone. At first it did not go str aight or far enough. Twice she 
pulled it in, and threw again. Yes, he caught it that time! 
Would it stand the strain now, and help to pull him through to 
the shore? At first it held, but when the strain told heavily upon 
it, the brave girl pulling on the shore, it parted midway! 
Another expedient failed also. He tried to loose the strap of his 
fishing basket from his shoulders, but even that slight effort 
threatened to sink him deeper. He could do nothing it was 
evident. The girl was equally powerless to help him. She tried 
to tear a strip from her wincey dress but could not effect it. 
And, all the while, the relentless tide creeping upon them both 
over the sands. ‘Twice she strove, in the hopeless panic now be- 
setting her, to wade to him by some approach less hazardous 
than another, but it was in vain; he seemed to be on the only 
piece of steady ground at the bottom, and even that seemed to be 
deserting him, for he was visibly going deeper down, She only 
desisted from these attempts by being convinced of their hopeless- 
ness, and by his earnest appeals to her not to try. It would have 
been certain death for her to have ventured in. A strange, de- 
lusive hope fired the breast cf the struggling victim. “ Why not 
run, Mairi,” he said, “and get help, a rope or something from 
Carnish ? I think I could keep up till you came back.” He had 
Jorgotten for thé moment, but she had not, and she burst into 
tears. She did not answer at first, but turned and glanced at the 
mist-cloud to seaward. 

“There is not time,” she said. 

He also looked in the same direction, a brief look of agony. 
“How, how long will it be,” he stammered. 

“Less than an hour,” she sobbed. 

“Save yourself, save yourself, Mairi!” he screamed, as the reality 
came upon his mind. “Run for the shore, you must not wait for 
me. Your own life is safe yet!” Still she delayed. Her breath- 
ing countenance fell, changed, and dropped in shadow. She might 
have gone, but she-went not, though she knew that between that 
young life in the grasp of the flow and death there was not forty 
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minutes clear. And her own? What would it be worth 
then ? 

“T will not leave you,’ she said, quietly and steadily. The fog 
thickened every moment, all hope of being seen from the shore 
was gone. Besides they were in a hollow. or bend of the sands 
scarcely visible at any time from the sandhills. 

A thought all at once struck her. “I will come back” she 
said, “immediately. There's no time to go far, but there may 
be some mussel-gatherers going home from ‘the ebb. Don’t move 
while I am away.’ So saying she ran quickly down the sands in 
the direction of the sea, and skirting the edge of the flow. The 
farther she ran down, the louder the surf roared; the lifting mist 
already revealed the first creaming wave spreading a wreath over 
the sand. Half an hour to spare? there was not so much by half. 
It was dead neap, and the tide had fairly turned. The sand was 
level here, and the first great wave that washed into the flow 
would——and not a mussel-gatherer to be seen. Save one! 
blessed be God! There was hope yet !—A long skeleton-figure, 
half man, half boy, was stooping in the distance, ‘apparently digy- 
ing in the sands with his fingers, in search of razor-fish, right 1 in 
front of the advancing tide. Every now and again his task was 
interrupted by a furious incoming wave, spreading round him in 
foam. Starting then to an erect position, and displaying his 
gaunt limbs clad only to the knees, an old tattered jacket over 
his shoulders, this waif of the shore sped from place to place on 
the sands, as the water forced him to retreat. Agile and light he 
kept pace with the tide, now leaping and car reoling as if out of his 
senses, which indeed he partially was. Ian V ich Alastair, the 
“born-natural ” of the district, was well versed in the ways of the 
ford, and might safely linger near the surf, when none other 
dared. Walking, or running rather, as he habitually did on tip- 
toe, the calves of his legs, covered with a shaggy “fell” of black 
hairs, were enormously developed, and the speed with which he 
could flit over the sands, and swim the strongest currents, was a 
proverb in the place. 

Out of breath with excitement, Mairi screamed as loudly as 
she could whenever her eyes lit upon this weird figure. He 

raised his head, shook his elfin locks from his eyes, for cap he 
never wore, and with a shrill cry raced like a young colt to her 
side. 

“Tan, Ian!” cried Mairi, clutching his arm, for she knew the 
poor lad was docile and friendly. “Make haste, haste for the 
tlow sand—this side—Mr. Frank has fallen into it. Haste, lan 
dear, to save him !”’ 

“In the flow!” shrieked the lad, glancing over his shoulder 
at the coming waves with a scared look. Then, without another 
word he fled in the direction she indicated at full speed. She 
followed, as quickly as she could. When she reached the flow- 
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bank, she found Ian there, his tattered coat slipped off, and 
busily disentangling a rope from the light basket slung on his 
hack. On this he apparently relied for the rescue of Frank. 
Alas! his case seemed desperate now, already he had sunk to the 
armpits, his hands spread out on the pitiless flow, helpless and 
weak, a few minutes must end his life. In vain Ian, standin 
on the nearest edge, threw the rope within his reach. He coul 
not grasp it, and by the appearance of his face as he lay with 
his head half pillowed on the sands, it was plain he could make 
no effort. But Ian did not despair, his habitual glee had 
departed, the thin dark face was set, the glancing eyes resolute 
and keen, save when they strayed fitfully to seaward, then their 
light seemed to fade. Tying the rope firmly round his chest 
with a firm knot, he hurriedly directed the girl to hold the other 
end tightly, and lying flat on the brink, prepared to stretch 
himself as if to swim on the deceitful surface. These working 
floes readily sustain anything flatly laid upon them. Gently 
gliding forward like a boat, he launched himself slowly out, the 
rope the girl held supporting his head and shoulders. It was 
a work of time, when every moment was precious. Already 
a white breaker had invaded the lower part of the flow, which 
surged dangerously. The next moment the sands rose to 
Dayrell’s neck. But just then the vice-like grip of Ian fastened 
on his collar, and raised him by a superhuman effort,—trying to 
the deliverer’s safety and straining the rope—several inches 
from the ooze. Urging the other, in Gaelic, to cling to his neck, 
lan supported him, and working backwards with the aid of 
Mairi’s vigorous pulling, the two struggled safely to the bank. 
Dayrell was faint and chilled and at first could hardly stand. 
It was only the spreading foam now around and beyond them, 
that nerved him at all. In his wild, shrieking way lan directed 
them both to cling fast to his arms on either side, and half 
supporting, half dragging them, for his speed was beyond their 
powers, the three rushed up the sands. 

“ Were they yet in time to escape the tide?” was the question 
with Ian and Mairi. Frank, who had not yet fully recovered 
his senses, and who did not know the intricacies of the ford, 
thought all was safe if only they outstripped the waves behind 
them. None spoke but Ian, who urged his companions on and 
encouraged them with the hope that all might be well. Poor 
fellow, he well knew that even trusting to his own fleet steps he 
would have quitted the sands half an hour ago! It was not the 
same way, to all appearance, by which they had come. It was 
broken up now with streams and breaks of hurrying water. The 
pools were all swollen with the coming tide, from the Muich on 
the eastern side, as well as with the Atlantic waters. Some- 
times they had to make long circuits to escape the brimming 
pools which lay on every hand, and every delay of this kind 
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hastened the coming of the awful flood behind them, the sound 
of it now loud in their ears. “One point in front,” Ian screamed 
to them as they ran, “was the deciding one.” If they could 
wade that one, all was well. Alas! when they reached it 
nothing was to be seen, as far as the mist permitted, but a 
swollen, rolling tlood, crested with gleaming waves. The tide- 
race there was too rapid and strong even for Ian himself, and 
stretched as far as the eye could reach. Hope was at an end! 
They gazed blankly at each other, these hunted creatures, one of 
them saved from death only to engulf the others in a later but 
similar fate. Even Ian broke down. He urged them indeed to 
go with him further up, but both he and Mairi knew that being 
on the lower edge of the fatal “long sand,” they were, in reality, 
in a cul-de-sac, the fords on either hand impassable, the tide 
behind, and beyond them. All they could do was to make for 
an iron guide-post several feet in height, one of a series once 
erected in the sands, and with some rude masonry at its base. 
Standing on the latter they were a few inches above the sands, 
It was only delaying the inevitable for a little, it would not help 
them long, and it was useless to attempt to signal to the shore, 
for the distance and the fog alone prevented, if it were not that 
the “long sand” from its position is scarcely visible from the 
land. They made thither accordingly. Frank knew now. It 
was hard, hard, death so close, and all so young! What did it 
matter now that the tide washed round their every step, or the 
sands were slippery and yielding under them, as they reached 
the standard, a truncated iron pillar, witha broken arm stretched 
out near the top? Ina few minutes it would be all the same. 
Through death’s bitterness they severally passed as they took 
their station on the little cairn at the foot. Jan swarming the 
standard, and the other two, side by side, on the base. It was 
all alike, a foot or two what did it matter? Little they said to 
each other in the supreme moments. Frank only spoke once, 
when Mairi took her station by him and her streaming hair 
rested on his shoulder. He bent down to her and w hispered i in 
her ear. She did not reply, and, then, he stooped again, , and, 
unreprov ed, laid a kiss upon her lips. 


* * * 


CHAPTER III, 
HOW THE CATECHIST RETURNED TO THE WORK. 


THE morning after his visit to Fergus’s cottage, Donald Cameron, 
the catechist, who had sojourned in a “neighbour house” during 
the night, at Clachan, five miles away, found himself in a very 
dissatisfied humour. He had been greatly disappointed. The 
“work” in the South Isles had exhilarated and inspired him at 
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the time, and while he was in the midst of it, but its effects had 
now diminished sadly, even in his own eyes. While still on the 
spot he had often pictured to himself the enthusiasm which his 
reports of the movement would create among the “colder” people 
further north. The first discouragement he had received after 
crossing the ford was Fergus’s rather curt remarks anent the 
dangers of excitement. The old man was certainly lukewarm. 
Here, at Clachan, the spiritual temperature was still lower. 
Some went so far as to say that these continual meetings might 
do harm instead of good—in other words, they were inclined to 
« scoff.” Generally his report was neither believed nor approved 
of; or if accepted at all, it was with grave qualifications. In 
this frigid atmosphere the catechist’s own feelings were becoming 
ehill. When cold a man instinctively seeks the fireside, so the 
good man resolved to go back, without delay, to the scene of the 
excitement, and, by taking two Clachan boatmen to ferry him 
thither by sea, secure at least two witnesses to the accuracy of 
his reports; the aforesaid Donald MacDonald (or Dhomnuil 
Mhor) being one. So, in a small boat, they all started the same 
morning for South Uist. During the passage, which was an easy 
one owing to the prevailing currents, the sails were little used ; 
all that was necessary was to head the boat into the running 
tide, and steer cautiously on account of the uncertain mist. So 
there was ample opportunity for haranguing his two companions 
as to the subject nearest to the catechist’s heart. It was also 
convenient for the good man to be able, as it were, to clinch any 
surprising and otherwise incredible statement regarding it, with 
the additional guarantee that they would see it for themselves on 
arriving,—a part of the paction being that the two men were to 
remain, for at least one night, at the port of arrival. 

A good part of the passage accomplished, it was no wonder 
that the single topic continuously enlarged and dwelt upon should 
become slightly wearisome to the listeners. Indeed, their 
instructor was just about to administer a serious rebuke to 
Donald for the lack of interest in the subject, which his frequent 
gaping evinced, when a shrill and piercing whistle broke on their 
ears, proceeding, apparently, from the upper reaches of the ford 
across the entrance of which they were now passing. They 
started to their feet. | 

“What can that be 2?” said Dhomnuil Mhor, “in the name of 
all that’s earthly ?” 

Nothing was visible on the watery waste all round, though the 
mist was too close to see far. Yet again, and again, that shrill 
whistle rang down the ford from the south-east. 

“That's no bird-cry,” said the catechist, as he turned the helm 
for up-stream. 

Suddenly Donald, who had been scanning the water from the 
bows, darted from the thwart and seized the ropes to hoist the sail. 
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“ Row,” he cried, loudly, to the other, “ vow, a point to the stay. 
board. For the long sand! there’s some one caught on tho 
standard there!” 

Up flew mainsail and jib! and down the boat swept, th 
foaming waves to the gunwale. The catechist forgot even the 
South Isles in the excitement. 

“Steady with the helm,” roared Donald, “the sea is heayy 
ahead!” : 

Then they peered anxiously into the mist where the white 
water was breaking, far over the long sand. 

“I see three persons there,” cried the Catechist excitedly, 
standing tiller in hand. “They are holding on by the standard - 
one a woman, with light hair; the other surely is McAlastaiy. 
They are well nigh gone. Can the third be the jesting English- 
man who makes light 2” 

“Stow that!” said Dhomnuil, impatiently—his nerves were 
high strung, for a thought had darted into his mind, and your 
Celt is jealous as the grave. 

Indeed. they were just in time—a minute or two more, and 
they would have been too late, as the boat swept round and came 
alongside the perishing group. Had it not been for Ian, who had 
mantully held up from above the other two, first by his strong 
arms, and then by the rope swung from the cross limb, the two 
would have been washed away long before, the water had been 
completely over them at times. Mairi had been insensible, till 
the boat was sighted and hailed by Ian, and Dayrell had 
been half unconscious at times. Ian had now completely 
recovered his glee, and cheered and shrieked lustily ; but the 
other two were with difficulty carried into the rocking boat. 
Donald lifted Mairi in first; he carried her in his arms like 
a child to the stern, unceremoniously displacing the catechist, 
raised her drooping head on the seat, and taking off his own 
rough coat, bound it tenderly round her, chafing her hands till 
she lifted her eyes and smiled faintly on him. lan, whose ex- 
cited temperament rose to fever-pitch, shrieked and gesticulated 
so wildly that they could scarcely get him lifted in. The other 
boatman so far forgot himself as to term the poor lad (with that 
copiousness of epithet so peculiarly marked in Gaelic) a“‘screeching 
fowl of darkness.” But at last they got him in, and he was 
bundled in the bow, beside Dayrell, white and speechless. 

“Steer for Carnish!” cried Donald; alas, for the South Isles 
and “the work”! The boat swept nobly round, and bore for the 
North-ford entrance. 

A heavy cloud rested on Dhomnuil Mhor’s brow, which even 
the rescue of his loved Mairi from death could not dispel. As, 
under canvas, they shot up the tide-reaches, passing the Flow 
of Mingalay fathoms deep beneath, his eye rested first on Mam 
lying restfully in the dripping wet on the aft thwarts, and then 
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on Dayrell, still too exhausted to answer any query. From Ian 
no satisfaction could be got—his brain was in a whirl and he 
raved about the long sand and the flow, all the way, with an 
audience of nobody in particular. The catechist could shed no 
light upon the circumstances, as he sat drying Mairi’s dripping 
hair with his handkerchief and chafing her bloodless hands. 
There was a mystery about it all, thought Donald. In less than 
half-an-hour they were ashore, Frank in bed at the inn, 
Mairi safe at home, and Ian, poor Ian, the unboastful hero of the 
day, left to walk home, some miles away—drenched to the skin. 

The catechist, indeed, under the peculiar circumstances, con- 
trived to appear as the hero of the rescue ! 

But just before Ian parted from the boatman, he called 
Dhomnuil Mhor aside, and asked him (very injudiciously) how it 
was that Mairi and Frank came to be on the ford at all? Donald 
shook his head gravely and negatively. The other’s eyes 
sparkled, his mouth expanded as if from ear to ear, and he 
whispered to his companion, in Gaelic, “He kissed her on the 
ford at all events, for J sww him!” So saying, and nodding in 
a reassuring way, hedeparted. Donald subsequently went to the 
inn, having dodged the catechist meanwhile, and under the 
pretext of inquiring for Dayrell, imbibed much more of that 
good spirit, the Talisker, than was at all judicious or advisable. 

So runs the tide of human life and its issues. But the stream 
of the Carinish Ford recks not of these. Its ageless ebb and flow 
is careless of life and death and love. 

Up at Fergus’s cottage, some days later, Mairi and Frank meet 
once more. Fergus has gone out of doors “to look at the ‘ lazy- 
beds,’” he said, and the two stand together inside the door. Her 
hand is in his, her eyes are downcast. His pleading has been 
strong and passionate, but “many waters” have not quenched the 
maiden’s plighted love, and his wish is not to be. He bears it 
manfully, and, by-and-by, seeks the dwelling of Dhomnuil Mhor 
and makes it all right in that quarter. Nor does he forget Ian ; 
the fatherless lad and his mother have a goodly provision for 
their lives, 

Later that evening, while the tide is flowing, flowing smoothly 
and bright with the western sun, two lives are made happy. 
The ford-waves have removed the obstacle to their marriage. 
Mairi and her lover sit in her father’s cottage, Frank before he 
leaves for the south, arranges for their farm and its stocking, and 
promises to stay for the wedding. 

The catechist did not return to the South Isles after all. 
Rumour hath it that he was afterwards a guest at the wedding; 
report even says that he danced thereat. But all agree that 
& more joyous wedding was never celebrated in the Island. 

; GEORGE M. McCRIE, 









































AUX PRES. 


“Si tu veux, ma bergerette, 
Nous joiions toujours d’accord : 
Recois une paquerette 
Toute d’ar gent teinte et d’or.’ 
“Tréve done de vos fleurettes ! 
Mon pére en a grand trésor, 
Plein les mains de paquerettes, 
Avec force fleurs encor.” 


“Quand d’amour il sent la fléche, 
Vous ne serez plus d’accord ; 
Ah! regarde cette péche, 
Belle enfant aux cheveux d'or.” 
“C’est mon pére, qui m’empéche, 
Car il est mon seul trésor : 
Son verger a mainte péche 
Kt mille autres fruits encor.” 


“ De la mort le cruel ange 
Pouvyra t’oter ton trésor: 
Je t’offre la fleur d’orange, 
Et que puis-je faire encor ?” 
“ Sous vos ordres je me range, 
Pour y vester bien d’accord, 
Quand jaurai la fleur d’orange 
Et le voile et l’anneau d’or.” 
A. H. GOSSET, 
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